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Oh Star on the breast of the river! 

Oh marvel of beauty and grace! 

Did you fall straight down from Heaven 
Out of that sweetest place? 

You are white as the thoughts of angels, 
Your heart it is steeped in the sun. 

Did you grow in the Golden City, 

My pure and radiant one? 


Nay, nay, I fell not from Heaven, 
None gave me my dainty white. 
It slowly grew in the darkness, 
Down in the dreary night. 


From the ooze of the silent river ~~ | ms _ 
I won my gloryland grace. es 
White souls fall not, oh my poet, sn ‘ 
JA, They rise—to the sweetest place. tee aes 


- —Mary L. Butts, 1774. me ) 
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Emerald Hodgson Hospital 
—AND— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewance, Tenn, 


A Church institution where the best 
tratning to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The next Academic year begins on the 
lest Wednesday in September. 

Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y, 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university.. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia, 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
@enerosity of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 
For the Feeble-Minded, 
Established 1892. 

For terms and information address 

MISS (M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923.  Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
try. 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the full canoni- 
eal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

Wor catalogue and 
to 
Rev. 


information, apply 


¥. G. RIBBLE, M. 


A., D. D., Dean, 
Petersburg, 


Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S&. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students.preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 

Chancellor. 
Rey. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 
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112 North Fifth Street, - - Richmond, Va 
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Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as second- 
class mail matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy, 
$2.00. Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 
tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or change of ad- 
dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not proverly 
extended after each payment, notify us 
promptly. No receipt for puyment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are dtf- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our inailing 
list is arranged by post offices and not 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churehman, and not 
to an individual. y 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
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Representatives wanted in each Parish, 
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St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETYERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The feés are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnished and heated, $125 a 
year; for poard in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism- or 
into classical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. Y. (Rail- 
way Station. Barrytown.) 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls. Epis- 
copal. In the Shenandoah Valley. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses. Musia 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses. 
Individual instruction. $600. 

MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 
DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in- 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Deaconesses. 


Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 


The One Hundred and First Session 

Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 
For catalogs and other information, ad- 

dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 


D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 
Virginia. : 


PEABCDY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
The Leading Endowed 
Musical Conservatory in 
the Couutry. 
Scholarships. 
training. 
grades and branches. 


Operatic 
Tuition in all 
Circulars mailed. 


LEPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


Beautiful and healthful location. 
Equipment. Athletics. 


leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 


ANNIE M. POWELL, 


-  Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
CHATHAM =-:- 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 
15-acre Campus. 
Gymnasium and Field Sports. 
‘Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. 


VIRGINIA 


New Buildings and Modern 
College Preparatory. 
Certificate admits to 


19, 1923: For Catalogue address 


A. B., A. M., Principal 
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FLORIDA FOR THE WINTER! 
And “a continuous Bible Conference!” 
FLORIDA BIBLE INSTITUTE, 
Standard two-year course. Opens Oc- 
tober 3. Tuition free. Effective Fac- 
ulty, supplemented by lectures on special 
topics by leading Bible Teachers of Ame- 


ica. 
Write Rev. Dunean Thomas, B. D., 
Dean, “Beautiful,” Bradentown,. Fla. 


READ THIS: I WANT TO: BUY IN- 
dian Relics, Lustreware, Paisley Shawls, 
Glass Cup Plates, Old Bottles and Flasks, 


Historical Plates and Platters. Cash 
paid. Correspondence’ solicited. Harry | 
B. Garber, Quaker City, Ohio. 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
SCHOLARS BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING 

Contain specially prepared Helps to 

Bible Study and many Attractive Illuse 

trations suitable for children. i 
Send for Illustrated Catalog 

THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers 

American Bible Headquarters 

ston Building Philadelphia 


HOOT MON! 


mints. 


rice. Sell for 5c. 


Raise funds for your Sunday School or 
other Societies, selling delicious Scot- 
Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, 
Wintergreen, Clove, Cinnamon and Lico- 


and everybody likes Scotmints. 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED 


We extdnd you 30 days’ Credit, ship in any 
quanity and any assortment of flavors. 


For 320 Pkgs. For 500 Pkgs. For 1000 Pkgs. For 2000 Pkgs. 
00.0 


Prayer for a New House. 


May nothing evil cross this door, 
And may ill-fortune never pry 

r About these windows; may the roar 
And may rains go by. 


Strengthened by faith, these rafters will 
Withstand the battering of. the storm; 
This hearth, though all the world grow 

chill, 
Will keep us warm. 


\ 


Peace shall walk softly through these 
rooms, 
Touching our lips with holy wine, 
Till.every casual corner blooms 
Into a shrine. 


Laughter shall drown the raucous shout; 
And, though these sheltering walls are 
thin, 
May they be strong to keep hate out 
And hold love in. 


—Louis Untermeyer. 


Clip or Copy and Mail 
NOW 


Scotmints Co., Inc., 
Desk R383, Jersey City, N. J. 


5 Mendecse ts. 22% packages of 
Everybody hasanickel Scotmints—Following. assort- 
ment: 
.--Peppermint ---Licorice 
---Yeast ---Cinnamon 


.--Wintergreen --_Clove 


Sells For $16.00 $25.00 $50.00 $100.00 

Costs You 9.00 13.50 26.00 48.00 INeameseeses=2 so -na-a sees 
Your Profit $7.00 $11.50 $24.000 $52.00 GGT 2 osc eo sc es sss 
SCOTMINTS CO., Inc., Desk R-3 Jersey Clty, eNov dei) Churchse-. =~ 2-222 28 


805 E. Grace 
St. 
Richmond, 
Va. 


COLLEGE EXPENSE MONEY | 


9 Church Ave. 
East 
Roanoke, 
Va. 


EASILY PROVIDED BY 
PARENTS, IN CITY OR COUNTRY! 
Write To 


HOME OWNERS 


POST OFFICE BOX 1543, 


Osear E. Parrish, President 
John C. Freeman, Sec’y-Treas. 


CORPORATION 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


W. Creed Davis, Vice-President 
R. W. Carrington, Counsel 


Directors 


H. 5. Binswanger 
George W. Call 
W. A. Clarke, Jr. 
James D. Crump 
J. Lee Davis 

W. Creed Davis 


Julien H. Hill 
John M. Miller, Jr. 
Frank H. Nott 
Oscar E. Parrish 
James O. Scott 
Joseph W. Stewart 


ASK FOR OUR LIST OF INVESTMENTS 
Yielding 6% and 64% 
SOUTHERN BOND AND MORTGAGE COMPANY, Inc. 


707 E. Main St., 


Randolph 1089 


Richmond, Va. 


| CHURCH SCHOOL 


IN THE DIOCESE 
OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 
President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 
FOR BOYS: 
St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chamberlayne, Ph. D . 
Headmaster. 
Christchur*h School, Christchurch P. O., Midd le- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Catalog—Rev. F. E. Warten, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 
Catalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal 
St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal: 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 

Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equip- 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rey. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


JOHN L. RATCLIFFE 


FLORIST 


209 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 


‘FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 


Seeking Business on our Record 


THE OLD FARMERS BANK OF 
NANSEMOND 


will celebrate its 54th birthday on the 
30th of next November. 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided 
Profits now total $1,402,908.94, of 
Which amount only $20,000.00 
was paid in. Besides we have 
paid stockholders dividends con- 
tinuously fer 51 years, 

We make a specialty of EXE- 
CUTORSHIPS and also Act as 
TRUSTEE under LIVING 
TRUSTS. YOU may name us as 
EXECUTOR with the assurance 
that YOUR ESTATE will receive 
rather unusually Efficient Service 
while in our hands. 


SUFFOLK, VA. 
The Trustworthy Executer. 


Beauty, Utility nal Get 


In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things to consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 E. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 


ei ONS Foor Soy, | 


6 
Borax Iodine & Bran 
ACTS LIKE MAGIC 


an tre. gnder smarting, 
FEET 


@8 CENTS*-- ALL ORUGEISTS 


THOMAS GILL SOAP COMPANY 
PE Kent Ave. Brechtyn, Now York 
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HAVE YOU READ 


The Armor of Youth) 


By Dr. W. Russell Bowie. 


“This latest volume is quite up to 
the high standards Dr. Bowie himself 
set in his former works.” 

The “Talks’’ it contains are fresh 
and spontaneous in their subjects, and 
convey a helpful and needful lesson to 
youthful hearers. 

Try any of Dr. Bowie’s Works— 
You'll Enjoy Them All. 


SUNNY WINDOWS and other ser- 
mons for Children $1.25 


CHeligipa) 6 le eieve rere ta 


minute Talks to Childern ...... 
THE ROAD OF THE STAR. . 


Order now from 


SOUTHERN? CHURCHMAN CO. 


Richmond, Va. 


(Skin Troubles 


Soothed 
With Cuticura 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum, 25c. everywhi 
i free of Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Tatas ae 


ran re = 
XANTHINE’ 
Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
‘#REMCVES.DANDRUFF:AND SCURF 
Invigorates aiid/prevénts théthiair<trom falling out 
. MRR ES US IN ITasmeREeTs, ... 
Ei (Si taba sisSEnt Direct by Mail 
HINESCOMPA. i Richmoad, Va. 
Wi Pree $1. BaF Woe ATG SEF Send for clrcalar 4 


wat HOF. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL” BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


514-16 E. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Leading Fancy Grocer 
Agents for 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. 


Special attention given to out-of-town 
orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
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Only those who love souls can learn 
how to win them, 


“No man ever broke his back lifting 
the load God gave him.”’ 


The fact that enemies are loved is 
proof that Christ has been on earth. 


Divine love. dissipates the mist of 
subconscious fears by lifting one above 
them into the uplands of spirit. 


We should get more good out of the 
sermon if we would do more praying for 
the preacher.—HEx. 


God has promised that the man who 
will improve his talent shall make not 
less than a hundred per cent by doing 
ate 


“Man’s weakness waiting upon God, 

Its end can never miss; 

For man on earth no work can do 

More angel-like than this.’’ 
—Faber. 


The human race is divided into two 
classes: those who go ahead and do 
something, and those who sit still and 
inquire, ‘‘Why wasn’t it done the other 
way?’’—O. W. Holmes. 


Arouse thy courage ere it fails and 
faints, . 
God props no Gospel up with sinking 
saints. 
—Langbridge. 


I can recall a fine bit of irony from 
an old teacher of philosophy under 
whom as a student I sat. ‘‘A system of 
thought and of faith,”’ said this old man, 
“which satisfies the intellect of a St. 
Paul, and a Newton, and a Pascal, is 
still worthy of your respectful consid- 
eration.’’—The Rev. J. A. Hutton. 


Anatole France has the story of one 
who met Pontius Pilate in after years, 
when he was at Baiae, and knowing of 
Pilate’s share in the trial of Jesus and 
in His crucifixion, asked him about it, 
and Pilate, after thinking a while, an- 
swered: ‘Jesus? Jesus? I do not re- 
member.”’ 


The test of the singing heart comes 
in dark days of trouble. Paul could 
sing in the night, sing when his back 
smarted from blows unjustly given. He 
did not brood on his wrongs, but found 
joy in the thought of his Saviour. Pray 
that we may look away from our pain 
and trouble to Christ, the healer of pain 
and conqueror of trouble.—C. E. World. 


| 


Truth does not pass through the cru- | 


cible of Knowledge. Truth will not dis- 
solve into its elements at the touch of 
science. Truth needs faith, such sur- 
render as Saul of Tarsus evinced, when 
the reasons of logic and the ceremonies 
of the law vanished like wisps of morn- 
ing vapor before the ascending sun. 
Truth comes when you face the gleam- 
ing presence of the Saviour and com- 
mit your soul to Him. Otherwise it 
will be a dream.—Seelcted. 


Religion is the attitude of the mind 
toward God. But that is only the re- 
flex of His mind upon us. As He is to 
us, so at best we are to Him. We love 
Him, but only because He loved us. We 
serve Him, but He serves us first. We 
may praise Him, but it can only be 


‘eyes this marvel 


when He has glorified us here or here- 
after. The stream can give the ocean 
only what, through the clouds, the 
| ocean has sent to the stream; and the 
stream feeds only as it has been fed.— 
Dr. J. H. Eccleston. 


This central faith of the Christian 
soul is like the air. It comes to us 
in many flavors but it still is air and it 
gives life. Sometimes the wind blows 
on our faces fragrant with the saltness 
of the sea. Sometimes it comes balmy 
with the balsam of Maine woods. Some- 
times it comes cold and clear from 
snowy mountaintops. Sometimes it is 
damp and heavy with the breath of 
marshes, Sometimes it is perfumed 
with flowering meadows or the new- 
mown hay. Air comes in many flavors 
but it still ig air and it gives life. So is 
the central Christian faith that finds 
God in Christ.—Fosdick. 


There are the evident signs that the 
Chinese Church and the Indian Church 
are already in being. Before our very 
is happening, new 
churches arising in the Far Hast, 
churches which are to be no foreign 
importations, bw indigenous, the Chi- 
nesé Church to be guided by Chinese, 
the Indian by Indians. The missionary 
societies are faced by the necessity for 


ja new adjustment of their service to this 


new world. Church and mission—how 
are they to be related? Upon the right 
answer to this question depends the 


!immediate future of these societies and 


perhaps their very continuance in the 
East.—Selected. 
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CHURCH WINDOWS. 


AND 
MEMORIALS IN STAINED GLASS 
. BRONZE AND MARBLE 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


cobp Att Glass Company 


Dept.£V) 270C St. Vincent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival. 


The Couper Marble Works 


s 
= 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
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THE MINISTRY OF QUIET PLACES 


These words are written in the stillness of the morning 
by a lake im the northern woods. Now that September 
has come, the sun is rising later than in the Summer 
months; but even so, the watch shows that it is still early 
when the first straight, dazzling rays come like level spears 
over the rest of the eastern hills. From the lake the grey 
mists are rising into the -golden air. The fresh, sweet 
breeze of dawn is stirring the surface of the lake into 
little ripples; but presently as the sun climbs higher the 
breeze will drop, and the lake will lie like a burnished 
mirror, reflecting the hills and the woods. Faint in the 
distance is the cawing of| crows. From some upland 
meadow comes the tinkle of cow-bells. Otherwise, the 
world is like a lake of silence—still, unruffied, deep. 

A year ago some who read these words were coming 
into Portland with memories of the transcontinental jour- 
ney fresh in consciousness. They had seen the majestic 


barrier of the Canadian Rockies lifted against the sky as 
they looked out from the train-window, marvelling, one 
morning at breakfast-time. They had looked upon the 
wide panorama of mountains and river at Banff. Lake 
Louiu had spread for them her emerald waters beneath 
the great white glacier and the mighty peaks above. By 
river and canyon they had gone on toward Puget Sound 
and the Pacific, and then, between Seattle and Portland, 
they had seen the incredible beauty of Mount Rainier float- 
ing like some lofty, shining cloud against the sky. 

It is good to know that there are in the world such 
places of uplifting beauty. It is good to remember the 
mighty distances, the heights and depths, and the solitudes 
of the out-of-doors. Quietness and poise and strength may 
come from the thought of them into the work of men who 
go back into the crowded city and town. 


THE CLAIM OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


One of the responsibilities which nearly all men in 
charge of churches will have upon their minds at this period 
of the year is the Sunday School. Presently a new session 
taust begin. The children will be starting back to day- 
school, and the Church must have its school ready, too. 

Normally, the thought of that ought to be an inspira- 
tion. No Christian opportunity could be more glorious 
than that of trying to put into the fresh intelligence of 
boys and girls the great meaning of the faith into which 
they have been baptized. But, as a matter of fact, the 
thought of the Sunday School brings to many a minister 
anything but inspiration. The problem aspect of it is 
more vivid than its possibility. Its difficulties are so many 
and so continuous that the Sunday School begins to seem 
a hopeless proposition. Perhaps no willing layman can be 
secured as superintendent; or, what is worse, some layman 
is most pressingly willing—and is the last man in the 
world fitted for the position. It is hard to get the right 
kind of teachers, and hard to persuade those that can be 
got to take their work in thorough earnest, Worst of all, 
it is hard to get the children. The parents do not seem 
to care; and the children, very soon finding that out, con- 
clude that there is no reason why they should care, either. 
So the harassed and baffied rector often tends to shove the 
Sunday School out of the circle of his most vital interest. 
Conscious that in the midst of his multitudinous duties 
he cannot put enough concentrated thought and energy 
upon the Sunday School to.work the difficulty through, 
he gradually concludes that the situation will have to take 
care of itself. He turns it over to a young assistant; or 
to some chance layman whose zeal exceeds his knowledge, 
or to a little group of women, and withdraws into the 
background to let matters run their course. 

To be sure, this is not true universally. There are some 
rectors who have so taken, hold of the religious educa- 
tion of their parish children that they have made it one 
of the high honors of their ministry. What have these 
exceptional men to teach the great number of others? 


In the first place, the men who succeed in building up 
Sunday Schools which are a power in the life of their 
parishes have realized the immeasurable importance of the 
thing which ought to be achieved. They know that the 
utmost which they can do in influencing the lives of men 
and women is little compared with what might be done in 
giving the right bent to the lives of boys and girls at the 
beginning. Furthermore, the boys and girls hold in their 
keeping all the destiny of the parish for the years to 
come. No matter how strong it may be now, it will be 
weak tomorrow unless the young people are trained in 
Christian knowledge and Christian loyalty. Their educa- 
tion, then, is a debt of honor which every minister owes 
to the future. No part of his ministry can have such 
ultimate importance as the provision he makes for the 
Church generation that is to be. 

All this is a truism, one might say. It is a truism, so 
far as the expression of it is concerned. But what is a 
truism except a truth which has been so carelessly and 
indifferently talked about that it has lost its clutch upon 
the will? Any truth can be made into a truism, and on 
the contrary, something which has been turned into a truism 
can be turned back again by the man with a vision into 
a commanding truth. What we need now in the Church 
is more men who will make this fact of the importance 
of religious education a truth for themselves—a truth 
which they see clearly, and look at steadily, and hold in 
view until they have followed on its road.- Such men 
have the will to win. No matter what the difficulties are; 
they are determined that they will not be denied in build- 
ing up somehow a method of religious education which 
will get hold of the Church’s youth. 

In the second place, the men who succeed are those 
who realize—as every real executive must—that the su- 
preme need of the minister for building up an effective 
parish school is the right lay help. Except in those scat- 
tered instances where a man’s parish is very small and 
his responsibilities very simple, the rector of a church 
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cannot manage to conduct the Sunday School himself. e 
may begin that way; but the wisest thing he can do, as 
quickly as he can do it, is to find a lieutenant who will 
take as his single enthusiasm the development of the school 
to its highest possible point. Such men exist in some 
parishes. The well-beloved Mr. George C. Thomas of Phil- 
adelphia was one, and others—many of them at work to- 
day—might be named. When rectors find such men, they 
may well account themselves blessed. 

But what is a parish does not seem to present any man 
of particular promise as a Sunday-school leader? None 
the less, the rector must make up his mind that some- 
where a right person must be found. He must try to 
impress his vestry with the importance of finding that 
person. He must aim high—and pray hard! Sometimes 


it is possible, because of the appeal of a fine creative task, 
to win for Sunday-school organization and leadership some 


man who is not a member of the particular church he is 


asked to work in—a public school superintendent or prin- 
cipal, a professor in a neighboring college, or some able 
business man who has the spirit that would serve. 

Truisms, again? Yes, more truisms. Here is nothing 
which is not written in all the good books about Sunday- 
school development. But the important matter is to get 
them written into thé minds of rectors as they go back 
to their parishes in these immediate weeks. Our Church 
ought to have better Sunday Schools than it does have. 
It may gain them if the men in charge of parishes will 
be resolutely in earnest about the matter as they face 
their duties afresh this Fall. 


REFLECTIONS OF A YEAR AGO 


A year ago this week the General Convention was as- 
sembling in Portland. It is interesting to look back and 
remember the matters which then were foremost in the 
mind of the Church. 

In the first place, there was the revision of the Prayer 
Book. At two previous Conventions, at St. Louis in 1916 
and at Detroit in 1919, the report of the Committee on 
Revision and Enrichment had been discussed and in part 
voted upon; and now at Portland much of the report had 
advanced to a stage at which decisive action was possible. 
It was known as the Convention at Portland opened that 
there were strong cross-currents of opinion about it. Some 
men were growing weary of the long discussion, and of 
what they considered the undue absorption of time and 
energy in this one interest. There had been letters in the 
Church papers urging that the whole matter of Revision 
be either put in the hands of a special commission which 
should thresh out some common denominator of agree- 
ment and report back to the Convention for summary 
action; or that the question should be adjourned to a spe- 
cial Convention; or that it should be dropped entirely. 
Nobody knew exactly how strong the feeling of impatience 
was. It seemed quite possible that all the genuine—even 
though very slow and vexatious—-work which had already 
been done in the way of Revision might be abruptly thrown 
away. 

As a matter of fact, however, the Portland Convention 
soon showed that it meant to settle down to further con- 
sideration of the Report and to go forward with steady 
perseverance. The results on the whole were happy. The 
two ouses of the Convention worked in far better coopera- 
tion than had been the case at St. Louis and Detroit, so 
that there were few repetitions of the previous experience 
of work done in one House (usually the House of Depu- 
ties) being thrown away by failure of the other House to 
consider it. A. considerable part of the Revision was 
finally ratified, and most of the remainder was advanced 
to the stage which will require only one more Convention 
to complete it. There was also for the most part a fine 
spirit of mutual consideration between groups of different 
Churchmanship, and a readiness to make the Prayer Book 
_responsive to the spiritual needs of men of many minds. 

Yet as one looks back to Portland and sees the discus- 
sion about the Prayer Book set in the light of the recent 
Anglo-Catholic Congress upon which we commented last 
week, there are certain considerations which insistently 
come to mind. There is a group in our Church, as in the 
Church of England, which would like if possible to abjure 
the heritage of the: Protestant Reformation. Its members 
want the Church to be ‘Catholic’ in a sense, which is 
‘shaped less by the instinct which reaches to the future 
to include all the virile, growing forces of Christendom 
than by the other instinct which reaches back to seek inclu- 
sion in the supposed harmony and fulness of mediaeval 
ways of worship. Back of particular details of Revision, 
it is well to consider whether this purpose is pressing for 
expression. The next Convention will need to consider 


carefully lest the influences which frankly want to remove 
the Protestant characteristics from our Church shall suc- 
ceed in doing so. Back of particular details of Revision, 
it is well to consider whether this purpose is pressing for 
expression. At Portland it was proposed, for example, to 
put into the Communion service a new reference to the 
Virgin and the Saints. Now a thanksgiving to God for 
the grace declared in the Virgin and the Saints is one 
thing; whereas prayers to the Virgin would be a very dif- 
ferent thing. But sentiments expressed at the Anglo-Cath- 
olic Congress force the question as to whether the “‘Catho- 
lic’’ group value one simply as a prelude to the other. 
The ‘‘Benedictus qui venit’’? in the Communion service and 
the suggested transfer of the prayer of humble access to a 
point after the consecration of the elements—are these 
changes also desired to fortify the extreme sacramenta- 
rianism which likes to speak of ‘‘mass’’ instead of the Com- 
munion? We do not attempt to furnish the answer; but 
we are confident that all who have considered thought- 
fully the indications which the Anglo-Catholic Congress 
gives as to the desires of a considerable group in our Com- 
munion will approach the final Revision of the Prayer 
Book at New Orleans with new discrimination. There is 
every reason for a generous understanding and a wide in- 
clusiveness toward devotional forms much more elaborately 
ritualistic than evangelicals might personally desire; but 
we do not believe that the great majority in this Church 
want to open the door to any such practices and ideas as. 
some of those which the Anglo-Catholics are apparently 
trying to bring in. We are looking forward and not 
backward. We do not want Mariolatry, and we do not 
want such a recondescence of mediaeval sacerdotalism as 
would destroy our contact with the Churches of the Refor- 
mation. This will be remembered when the work on the 
Prayer Book is carried forward from Portland to New 
Orleans. 


A second thing which interested the Church a year ago 
was the continuation of the Nation-wide Campaign. Many 
men came to Portland in a critical mood concerning the 
Church’s Missionary Program. They thought, and said, 
that there had been too much extravagant enthusiasm— 


that the Church had asked for too much for the three years 
ending with 1922, and that now for the new triennium 
it must get ‘‘back to normalcy.” It seemed possible that 
the estimates submitted by the Presiding Bishop and Coun- 
cil might be heavily cut by the Convention. But as a 
wiatter of fact, the Convention, after thorough study by a 
committee headed in the House of Deputies by a spokesman 
who had previously expressed himself as strongly inclined 
toward retrenchment, adopted a program of missionary 
advance that was bold and comprehensive, and did so with 
great solidarity of agreement. The apportionment fixed 
for the Church this year and for 1924 and 1925, repre- 
sents the Church’s thoroughly considered judgment; and 
every rector and vestryman who claims to be loyal to the 
Church is in honour bound to give his utmost help toward 
meeting it. 
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A third matter which stood in the forefront of interest 
at the Portland Convention was the question of member- 
ship in the Federal Council of Churches. As everybody 
knows, the House of Bishops, by nearly a two to one vote, 
registered itself as in favor of our full entrance into the 
Council, and the question in the House of Deputies, com- 
ing near the end of the Convention when many men had 
gone, failed of an affirmative decision by a fraction of one 
vote. So we continue to be outside the Council, while 
the Council goes on proving every day its right to the 
cooperation we denied. More and more it reveals itself 
to be the most effective agency now existing for the mobili- 
zation of Christian tuought and influence in great mo- 


ments of our common opportunity. The way in which its 


bulletins recently helped to clarify opinion in regard to 
the Twelve-our Day in the steel industry, and its continu- 
ing campaign of education for a more Christian spirit and 
program in international affairs, are two immediate in- 
stances of the vital, helpfulness of the Council. As we 
lock back to Portland, and look forward to New Orleans, 
we may well determine that not another Convention shall 
go by before our Church assumes its place in the coopera- 
tive fellowship by which the forces of Christendom may be 


brought to bear with full impact upon the needs of our 
American life. 


PRAYER AND THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN 
A Sermon by the Reverend Charles Wood, D. D. 


And it came to pass that as He was praying 
in a certain place when He ceased His disciples 
said unto Him, Lord teach us to pray, as John 
also taught one of His disciples. And He said unto 
them when ye pray, say “Our Father which art in 
heaven, Halowed be Thy name, Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will ‘be done as in heaven so in earth.’’ 
Luke 11:1-2. 


teenth Century” from which it was prophesied ‘‘Ihke 

Twentieth Century would sooner or later recover 
many treasures,’’ it has been said that already many valu- 
able historic fragments and many priceless manuscripts, 
some of them gospels and epistles, have already been res- 
cued. 

Two more “finds’’ of unspeakable value may hbe added 
to those which have been mentioned. Deep down in the 
bottom of that basket Professor Tyndall placed Prayer, 
where he apparently believed it would be so hopelessly hid- 
den as never to be rediscovered. His ‘“‘prayer test,’’ as it 
was called, was probably the most unscientific suggestion 
ever made by a man of science. ‘Isolate a ward in a hos- 
pital,’’ he said, ‘‘let no one pray for the patients in that 
ward, and then see if the percentage of recovery there will 
not be equal to the percentage of recovery anywhere else.” 
The result Professor Tyndall believed would discredit pray- 
er to the point of extinction. 

In his laboratory Professor Tyndall knew that one germ 
or microbe would nullify any experiment. Might not the 
prayer of one broken-hearted Jairus who had never heard 
of Professor» Tyndall’s agreement with the praying world 
—‘‘Lord, my little daughter lieth at the point of death” 
—destroy the necessary experimental conditions? Profes- 
sor Tyndall also forgot one important factor connected 
with his prayer test. He left God out altogether from the 
compact. If there is a God at all, which was not denied 
by Professor Tyndall, who could be sure that He might 
not answer an unspoken prayer at any time? 

If it was not ‘‘the irony of fate’ or ‘“‘poetic justice,’”’ it 
was the “logic of events’’ by which intellectual levels rise 
to unexpected heights that Professor Tyndall’s successor in 
the presidency of the British Scientific Association, Sir 
Oliver Lodge, rescued prayer from Professor Tyndall’s 
waste paper basket. ‘‘Prayer,”’ Sir Oliver said, “is a means 
of communication as natural and as simple as speech. It 
is a part of the orderly Cosmos and may be an efficient 
portion of the guiding and controlling will. Our wishes 
and desires are part of the Divine scheme. Our hopes and 
aspirations exert an influence far beyond their conscious 
range.’ Sir Oliver Lodge called the Church to her knees 
and urged her to make more constant use of this mightiest 
weapon of her armory, without which she must be in the 
world what a modern army would be on the battlefield 
without powder. ; 

Christ teaches us to pray as He Himself prayed, 
calmly and _ confidently. It was at that point the 
Disciples were to begin. They waited at Jerusalem and 
prayed before they were ready to commence their cam- 
paign. As they prayed, the power, the dunamis, the dyna- 
mic came from heaven. Prayer so unscientific, as Professor 
Tyndall called it, has the same object as science, “‘to en- 
large our influence over things.” Science enlarges our in- 
fluence chiefly over physical things, and prayer chiefly over 
spiritual things. “Thy kingdom come.” 

Praying for the coming of such a kingdom is the best 
way of fitting oneself to be a subject of it, for prayer Issa 
mirror, revealing the soul to itself. No one can pray sin- 
cerely, who has not ‘reversed the direction of his life.” 
Once he was for himself, the center of the universe, and 
the coming of his own kingdom all he thought about. “He 


; O UT of the capacious ‘‘waste paper basket of the Nine- 


lived for himself, he thought of himself, of himself and 


none beside.”” In the mirror of prayer he saw reflected “‘a 
better country, that is, an heavenly,’’ and from that mo- 
ment “God was not ashamed to be called his God.”’ Prayer 
is not only a mirror, but a sharp ax, hewing close to the 
line. “No one can utter this prayer unless his heart is 
in perfect peace.’’ Let him but begin to utter it, and the 
edge of it “sharper than any two-edged sword” will cut 
away the causes of discord. Self-seeking, self-indulgence; 
the incongruous and the inconsistent—All must go. ““Fath- 
er,’ said a small boy, as he was called to prayer, who 
had been fishing with his father the day before, and, re- 
membered what was said when the biggest fish of all ran 
off with the hook, ‘“‘Father, don’t you think you ought to 
give up profanity or family prayers?’”’ Dishonesty, treach- 
ery, falsehood, and iniquity of every phase and form must 
be cut away, or prayer will perish on our lips. 


The Church of our day, as well as the individual Chris- 
tian, sees-the prayer of Our Lord is for her both a mirror 
and a sharpened ax. She was faithful to her lights, but a 
new set of lights has been turned on, and she is staggered 
by the accretions that must be lopped off. She knows that 
she is to be the supreme agency for the establishment of 
this new order on the earth. That her task is not pri- 
marily to fit men for another world, but to make this 
world fit for the sons and daughters of God. She is not 
spending so much time as in the past in singing about 
“The sweet by and by,’ but a good deal more time in 
trying to make ‘‘The sad now and now” a little sweeter. 
Her work is to save souls, but saving souls is saving people, 
saving them from sin and also from ignorance and disease 
and poverty, which may be the cause of sin and which may 
also cause sin. She no longer deals exclusively with cases, 
but is paying much attention also to sources. Dr. F. B. 
Meyer, of London, known everywhere for his spirituality 
and devoutness, has lately said, ‘‘I used to live in a little 
hut on the road between Jericho and Jerusalem so that I 
might help travelers that were beset by thieves, but lately 
I have moved up to Jerusalem itself, and am hammering 
away at Caiaphas and Pilate to send a company of soldiers 
to root out the whole nest of robbers.” 


The Jericho road has been well paved in our time. As it 
runs through the centre of our cities, it is lined by public 
buildings and palaces and palatial homes, but there are 
ramifications of it in the alleys and slums, where there 
are numberless saloons and gambling dens and sweat shops. 
Such a road will become a highway of the Lord only when 
the fortresses of iniquity are dragged down and their stones 
flung into the valleys which are to be exalted. 


We should think of the prayer Our Lord gave us as not 
only a mirror and an ax, but as a Resistless energy Prayer 
shapes and prayer subdues. Prayer fits those who are in 
the kingdom to be subjects of it and to be efficient work- 
ers in it, and prayer brings outsiders within the gates. 
Physical force or supernatural agencies might either of 
them be quicker, but Christ would have none of either. 
He wanted no army and no angels. Physical force always 
antagonizes. Intellectual force usually irritates. Of the 
effect of supernatural agencies we know little. But prayer 
softens, persuades, conquers. When Paul and Silas prayed, 
the jailer at Philippi felt a force sweeping through his 
soul which he could not resist. He called for a light and 
ran into the dungeon and washed the welts made by his own 
whip. As we see him, we are sure that he was in the 
kingdom of heaven, as we are that Paul himself was in 
that kingdom. Other hard-hearted jailers have done as 
much. When Apostolic, saintly and ordinary men like our- 
selves have prayed, the doors to dungeons in which Faith,. 
Hope and Love have long been imprisoned, have swung 
open. ‘‘Will you not go with us to this service?” was asked 
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of a young man who was indifferent and scornful. “I 
will not,’’ was his answer. ‘I have no interest in anything 
of the sort.’”’ ‘‘You will not mind, then,” his friends said, 
“if we think of you in the service, and if we pray for you.”’ 
“Not at all,” was the answer, ‘‘do as you like.’”’ He went 
down the street, laughing as he went. But something had 
found its way to his heart, and while they prayed for him, 
to his own amazement, he suddenly began to pray for him- 
self. ‘‘Thy kingdom come’’ swings wide the gates even for 
supposedly reluctant souls to enter. 

We pray spasmodically, as we offer this. prayer of Our 
Lord, or a prayer of our own. But prayer is like music, 
if you strike one note, it is only sound, but a combination 
of such notes is a symphony. Prayer is not a single act, 
but an attitude. It is not speech, but the flight into the 
presence of God of hope, of longing, of aspiration. It may 
be as ceaseless almost as consciousness. We may pray as 
we talk, we may pray as we read, we may pray, and there 
is often great need that we should, as we pour over the 
columns of the newspaper. 

Prayer must be persistent, to be effective. We go into 
the closet, the place of prayer, for what we called a few 
moments of devotion, and it is like entering into a dark- 
ened room, from the glare of midday. The room seems 
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utterly empty, but as our eyes grow accustomed to the 


dimmer light, we may see our dearest friend waiting for. 


us and smilingly saying, “you have come at last.’’ So in 
the closet there is nothing visible to our eyes. 
it empty. But as we wait and listen, we may hear the 
voice of our Friend, bidding us welcome. 

Because we pray so intermittently may be one reason 
why we work so lethargically. A snapshot of a thousand 
soldiers, marking time, becomes in the cinematograph the 
advance of a regiment at quick step; but the forward move- 
ment is in the machine, not in the ranks. The snapshot 
of almost any church might show us hundreds of men 
marking time, or resting on their arms, but in the church, 
they sing as if they saw it, ‘“‘Like a mighty army moves the 
Church of God.’’ Such a regiment charging the breast- 
works could beat down the kingdom of Satan and set up 
the kingdom of Christ in any city. But any one may do a 
thousandth part, and that is the only part for which any 
one of us is responsible. ‘‘I believe, I know, that if I fail 
to do everything in my power to bring pure milk and 


health and decent conditions of life and labor to the littlest _ 


and poorest child in the tenements of my city, I am not 
guiltless of the slaughter of these innocents,” says one who 
(Continued on page 15.) 


WHY OUR CHURCH DOES NOT GROW FASTER 


By the Reverend Bertram E. Brown 


(The following article states an unsatisfactory situation 
so clearly, and suggests such practical remedies, that we 
take pleasure in re-printing it from the pages of our valued 
contemporary, ‘“‘The Churchman.’’—Hditor §. C.) 


not growing larger fast enough. The fact that it is 
the smallest of the six principal Churches in the 
United States ought to be a matter of concern to all who 


gee Episcopal Church is not large enough, and it is 


love it. Consider these figures: ; 
Roman” Catholies® << si... < . 17,885,646 
MeGtHOdIStS fs .4 se clare UN Cerrark MI 7,918,557 
Baptistsanercnsee ot: saaee arene ane aie 7,835,250 
uthieransiarccsn ce ere aie eisbsceetatars 2,446,645 7 
Presbyterians’ vtatcents oiepete ite rckens 2,384,683 
DISCIPLES esitesetah ced Pevenedecemevensueroiene 1,210,023 
HPISCOPAHANS® «i sere wlel steelers F 1,102,029 
NOi@HUreh cree nde ates Suetoeeoreiens 46,000,000 


No matter how we explain these statistics we can find 
no comfort in them. Even if the Roman Catholic total 
does include children, still there are about 8,000,000 adults 
te their credit. If we say that the others are the combined 
numbers of several distinct organizations each, we are still 
confronted by figures like these: 


J 
Northern Methodists .......... . 3,938,655 : 
Southern BaptlsStSine caresses ; 3,199,005 
Southern Methodists’... ... ...s 1. 2,346,067 
Northern Presbyterians ........ 1,722,361 
DISCIPLES gactctersrater eta e odete coetstaualere te 1,210,025 
EI PISCOPARTANS scerd. wacusneus stent eens - 1,104,029 


If we try to find consolation in the idea that, however 
few we may be in the country, we are strong in the large 


cities, we meet these figures: 
{ 


Baltimore: 
Romans Catholieseemiep. een ucrersiens 137,730 
MG LN OGIStS tek hacersieieas tote senemere tare 41,784 
IBADEISTS beh tteenete > RUE dae lelicinc's we.atens hoes oD,OL Lb 
EI PISCOPAMANS | leretetsie lew ckol eis custencieme 17,209 

St. Louis: 
FLONTA Man OAL HOMES belts ite siete eetelsl che 281,730 
IMGEROGIStS Mic ntas «cence sie eRe etek cenopels 17,827 
IBADEISESMe ets! Chews teceasiie eters evawetelets Yon e L7,425 
TATENOTANIG) vo cuewsceceorsiniets ns close dels ister 16,001 
PKeESDYLELIANSexccrereicie erethereye eas ee telate 9,864 
EXPISCOPALIANSasecereseis wcwivi osses's! ol site ewe 6,579 

Richmond: é 
ISA DEISES oeneienesene ol eratetewe ohenedoetele ileae 41,234 
Methodists rues cou mcemieie rene cueretobeneuars 12,021 
IE PISCOPANANS ss orxcte aiiyede eee el estes 6,382 


It is as bad in one part of the country as in another. 
Immigration from Ireland and Poland and Italy serves to 
account for the immense Roman Catholic numbers, but 
look at these from states whose white people are pure 
Anglo-Saxon, where there has been no immigration since 
Colonial days: 


firmation again. 
his family, he may be out of town on necessary buses, = 


Georgia: 
Baptistsie cee oe as. (euchshiisliomsdenek seme 721,140 
Methodists ..... Sfevateve hee nib eens is = COU 
Presbyt@ria sins ciate vere: a 0 4. 68 ove renee ne DRMIROne 
Episcopalians ....... Satis oss tener ee 11,098 
Virginia: 
Baptists insis smwes mites FE G0 Cae 456,095 
Methodists carn cio cteua voices rereweetene 147,954 
Presbyterians. 5. «shimtets sonoceteite 49,186 
Mpiscopaliansw eis ciara ee F 338,593 
North Carolina: 
Baptists! panis 00a ceeietete wes eh tte xs ~-- 536,209 
Methodists 2-2. 22s .sons ateteress a aces 338,979 
Presbyterians ts). s)aeuewe ose se ete ates RO ONS 
Episcopalians: yea. iideccvstaneiousyste enotene 18,545 


Nor are we increasing as fast as these others. Last 
year we added 39,000 to our numbers, which was better 
than we ever did before, I think; but the Southern Baptist 
Convention reported a net gain of 187,000, a much larger 
proporationate gain than ours. 

Now, I do not mean that we should envy these other 
Churches their superior numbers or their continued growth. 
God bless them! We should be glad for all faithful work 
done for Christ Our Lord, and rejoice over all souls won 
to His salvation. But we certainly ought to be oppressed 
by the evidence that we are not doing as much as their 
success proves it possible for a Church to do. And, besides, 
how can a man who loves his Church be content to see 
it so far behind the foremost? It is with a heavy heart 
that I travel over this great land of ours, through towns 
of five and ten and twenty thousand people, and see the 
cross rising only, if at all, over little wooden buildings 
on side streets where a few dozen faithful women wor- 
ship; and it is more bitter still to go out in the country, 
among the fifty million farmers, the strength and mainstay 
of our nation, and realize that our Church is not even 
known to them by name. There is a kind of pitiful humor in 
the resounding titles, Bishop of Tennessee, Bishop of Ar- 
kansas, Bishop of Iowa, Bishop of Texas, borne by gentle- 
men who if they went five miles away from the railroad in 
any direction in those states would be among people as 
ignorant of them and their Church as if they. were in 
Thibet or Patagonia. Of course, if this was beyond remedy 
it would be foolish and harmful to lament it or speak of 
it. But there are four quite obvious causes of it, and the 
remedy for each is feasible and simple: 

1. The difficulty of administering confirmation. A per- 
son cannot be recorded as confirmed until he is confirmed, 
nor does he consider himself finally allied with the Church 
till he has been confirmed. Suppose a person is ready 
ee desirous to be confirmed just after an episcopal visi- 
ation. 


next year. In the meanwhile he is subjected to all the 
temptations and distractions that tend to wean him away 
from the Church. When the Bishop comes at last, any one 
of half a dozen mishaps may indefinitely postpone his con- 
He may be sick, there may be sickness in 


bad weather may Keep him away. 


We think | 


The best we can do for him is to urge him to be - 
patient and faithful until the Bishop returns some time 


~ 


no limit to a city’s growth. 
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A man must be taken at the psychological moment. Some 
great blessing God vouchsafes him, such as escape from 
danger, the relief from anxiety over the sickness of some- 
one he loves, the influence of some powerful sermon, the 
softening effect of some deep grief, arouses a desire in his 
heart to do God’s will, and profess Christ before men. But 


if he cannot act upon it the impulse passes, perhaps never 
to return. 


The force of example is a powerful factor in a man’s 
actions. The oftener he sees others confirmed, the more 
apt is he to do likewise. Often we hear a man say just 
after he has seen a confirmation, ‘‘I wish I had been con- 
firmed, too.” He would be, if he could, next day. But in 
a year the motive falters and dies. 


In the work I have been doing for the past fourteen 
years I am quite sure that I could have presented at least 
twice aS many people for confirmation if it could have 
been done every week in every year. Nobody should 
want to present. people for confirmation hastily, without 
preparation, but it is certainly a pity that we cannot do it 
when they are ready and willing. The remedy lies in hav- 
ing more Bishops. There is no good reason why every 
archdeacon and every diocesan missioner and every rector 
of a large parish should not be a suffragan bishop. There 
ought to be one at least in every county where the Church 
has any foothold at all. The only reason against it what- 
ever is the fact that it has not been done before, and 
perhaps the aversion of Bishops to lessening the splendor 
of their title by allowing too many others to bear it. 

2. The unpopularity of our form of worship. No in- 
telligent man will deny the beauty and power of the Book 
of Common Prayer if he knows anything about it. But 
the vast majority are not intelligent, or do not know any- 
thing about it. Try to put yourself in the place of an 
average well-disposed man without any particular familiari- 
ty with or leaning towards any Church who casually drifts 
into an Hpiscopal Church on Sunday morning. At once 
he finds himself in an atmosphere that puzzles and dis- 
comforts him. He sees people engaged in a performance 
meaningless to him. The minister is dressed in unusual 
clothes. The music has a queer sound in his ears. He 
doubts whether he had better try to do as the others do, 
or take no part. If he does the latter he is afraid he 
might seem ill-mannered; if the former, he might make 
a bad break. He is relieved when it is over. Next Sunday 
he goes to another Church, and finds himself at ease in a 
brightly lighted auditorium, where simple and. stirring 
hymns are sung by both choir and congregation, where he 
has no difficulty in accommodating himself to the general 
postures of sitting easily with inclined head during a prayer 
and standing up for a song. An ordinary-looking gentle- 
man in clothes like his own preaches a sermon in the lan- 
Zuage of home and street. Everybody shakes hands with 
him when it is over, and he strolls out of church in pleas- 
ant conversation with them. He likes it, and goes there 
again. You make a mistake if you say that he did not 
worship there, that he did not enjoy there communion 
with Christ Our Lord. Look at it this way: The Mount 
of Transfiguration, the upper room after the last Passover 
feast, the awful events on Calvary, the coming of the 
Risen Lord into the closed room at night, were not the 
only times the disciples’ souls touched the soul of Jesus; 
they knew Him, too, on sunny hillsides in Galilee, as He 
sat among them and they talked together as friend with 
friend. Why in the world do we cling to the idea that our 
worship should always suit the tastes of us who under- 
stand and love our liturgy, and never, never be designed, 
-at the sacrifice of our own pleasure, to please and win the 
stranger within our gates? Oh, how often does my heart go 
out in sympathy and pity for them as I look down from the 
chancel upon the blank, tired faces of good country folks 
and factory folks who have wandered into my parish 
church, as the long Te Deum drags out its majestic length, 
or as the organ and choir sob out the music and words 
of ‘Art thou weary, art thou languid, art thou sore dis- 
tressed?”’ 


The remedy lies in making Morning and Evening Prayer 
entirely optional, and in authorizing the use of all- harm- 
less Gospel hymns, so that we can legally and with free 
conscience devise services, when occasion warrants, wel- 
come to others besides ourselves. The Holy Communion, 
to be sure, ought to be the only regular order which must 
needs be used in all its fulness. 


8. Our neglect of country people. The country is the 
fountain-head of a- nation’s life. That is where people 
come from. Cities grow not by increase of their native 
population, but by country people moving to town. You 
see, the country is exactly the size it was when God made 
the world, and never can grow any bigger, while there is 
} If a small farmer has ten 
sons, one of them may take the old man’s place, but the 
other nine must go to town to get work. So the Church 
that wins the country people will ultimately have the cities, 
too. It is said that fifty years ago the Baptists concluded 


% that Richmond, Va., was an Episcopal town, and that it 


was no use for them to expend much effort there. They 
decided to confine their best work to the country round 
about. The result is now, as you see in the statistics 
above, that there are 40,000 Baptists in Richmond and 6,- 
000 Episcopalians. — 

a 


In confining its work to cities our Church has disobeyed 
Our Lord’s command and refused to follow Our Lord’s 
example. He was born and raised in little country towns, 
and He devoted His ministry to country people, and from 
among them He called His followers: 


Oe boys that followed Him, blithe they were ee, 

kind; 

It was only city folks were hard to Him, and blind; 

When the cross weighed down on Him, on the grievous 
road, 

"Twas a kindly countryman raised my good Lord’s load; 

Peasant girls from Galilee, folk of Nazareth, 

They were fain to follow Him down the ways of death.” 


The immediate remedy is for every city parish to go out 
and surround itself with a circle of suburban and country 
mission Sunday Schools and stations. It is easy to do, pro- 
vided there is a rector and a few men and women who really 
want to bring souls to Christ through His Church. Start 
missions in private houses or schoolhouses. The auto- 
mobile has made distance no hindrance. Build chapels as 
soon as possible. Do not consecrate them, or you will tie 
your hands in making varied and effective use of them. 
Get a portable movie projector and a light generator. Have 
Boy Scout troops, Girls’ Friendly societies, and pageants, 
and vested choirs, and revivals. Work all the time and 
pray, and refuse to be discouraged at failure or proud of 
success. Urge surrender to Christ and baptism and con- 
firmation all the time. Be Catholic and Protestant and 
Social—and everything. 

4. Our neglect of evangelical effort and our awkward- 
ness when we do attempt it. I am writing this on St. 
Mark’s Day, just after a celebration: ‘‘And He gave some, 
apostles; and some, prophets; and some, evangelists; and 
some, pastors and teachers.’’ As I read that in the Epistle 
I wondered whether He had withhela from us the gift 
of evangelists, or if He had offered and we refused to 
accept. Maybe we are so proud of having the first gift, 
and so occupied in exercising the last, that we have over- 
looked those in between. I will venture the assertion that 
of those fifteen million Methodists and Baptists, ninety-nine 
in every hundred were converted at revivals and joined 
those Churches in consequence. If the average person 
reaches full maturity without having allied himself with 
some Communion, only an extraordinary experience will 
ever move him to do so. Imagine, just for a moment, a 
town in the United States of 1,075 adults, with an Episcopal, 
Methodist and Baptist Church of twenty-five communicants 
each, and the remaining one thousand people unattached 
to any Church at all. Here is what happens the first year: 
The Methodists put on a great ‘‘Evangelical Campaign,” 
lasting five weeks, with an evangelist skilled in all the arts 
and tricks of his specialty, at the end of which one hun- 
dred and fifty people join that Church. Then the Baptists 
do the same, with like results. Then the Bishop comes 
and confirms two little boys and two little girls and a man 
just married to an Episcopal girl and still anxious to 
please his wife. Next year gorgeous brick Methodist and 
Baptist Churches rise on Main Street and the revivals are 
repeated in an even more intensive style. So when the 
dust settles and the clouds lift there are, say, four hundred 
Methodists and four hundred Baptists in the town, a resi- 
duum of tough old sinners proof against anything, and thir- 
ty forlorn Episcopalians taking what poor comfort they 
can in the thought that their Church scorns the use of such 
emotional methods. 

It may be said that the old-time revival methods have 
in a great measure lost their force. That is true, but hu- 
man nature never changes, and by slight adaptation of old 
methods to suit the times the same results will follow the 
same appeal. It is not impossible that our Church may 
be the one now best able to apply new methods. Let us 
give men like Hadley and Mercer freedom to do their 
work as God inspires them, and others like them will 
arise besides. It was after a conversation with these gentle- 
men that, at their request, I wrote this article. After 
their mission here the Bishop confirmed nearly fifty peo- 
ple, making one hundred and fifteen in the space of a 
year, which is not bad for a little town of five thousand 
population. 

And just one thought more: If some one should say 
regarding these four hindrances to our growth that the 
Roman Catholic Church labors under exactly the same dis- 
advantages, and yet is largest of all, the reply would 
be that had they been obliged to depend on accessions 
from the native American stock, as we must, they would 
not have numbered thousands where they now’ number 
millions. We must apply these remedies to these four hin- 
drances to come into our rightful heritage as the Church 
of the Anglo-Saxon in America. 
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Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


wemet Christianity and the Community 


THE REV. KH. CAKY MUNTAGUK, Kditor. 


BE PREPARED TO DO YOUR PART. 


The hearts of all of our people go out in sympathy to 
the distressed inhabitants of Japan at a time of such 
disaster. We are concerned not only for the members 
of our own missionary and medical staff, but for the na- 
tion itself, which has to face such a tragedy. 

A calamity like this brings home to us the difference 
between human and divine power. Through four long 
years of strife we watched mankind devoting all his ener- 
gies, both mental and physical, to property destruction, 
and death-dealing apparatus, but there in a few hours more 
devastation is wrought by the work of the divine power 
that operates the universe than was brought about in nearly 
half a decade by the ingenuity of the greatest minds in all 
the civilized nations of the world. 

The loss in property and lives which seems to be grow- 
ing, rather than decreasing with every news report is al- 
most too great for us to grasp, and it is characteristic of 
this age of desire for service that the question, ““What can 
I do?’’ flies to the lips of all, for today a calamity like this 
is no longer halfway round the world from us, but modern 
conditions have brought these stricken people almost to 
our very doors. We can not evade the obligation to help 
them even if we would. 

The fact that the Red Cross Society is in existence and 
will be able to render aid through its staff of emergency 
workers is bound to be a source of satisfaction to us all, and 
especially to those of us who have kept up our member- 
ship in that wonderfully Christian organization through 
its annual drives for funds. 

It will be a further source of gratification that the em- 
blem under which the most effective, and efficient aid 
will be rendered is the one which the Prince of Peace 
has lifted from a badge of disgrace to the pinnacle of 
respect and love. 

Of course it will take more than all the present re- 
sources of the Red Cross Society to render anything like 
the aid that is needed, but the very fact that such a dis- 
aster as has just occurred will draw to the utmost upon the 
resources of this organization, should offer a greater incen- 
tive to contributions both now, when they are called for, 
as they will be a little later in the Autumn. 

Let us be thankful that there is an organization equipped, 
to some extent, to render the assistance that will be so 
sorely needed in the coming months of slow, and grief 
embittered recovery. 


WHAT KIND OF SEED ARE YOU PLANTING? 


Among the many beautiful traditions of this stricken 
island of Japan there is one in connection with a thirty- 
mile boulevard, running out from the imperial summer 
palace at Nikko, to a nearby village, which has an espe- 
cial message for us. 

This stretch of road is lined, or was before the earth- 
quake, by stately Japanese cedar trees, some of them reach- 
ing to a height of two hundred or more feet.. The story 
goes that several hundred years ago the Emperor sum- 
moned all the noblemen of the realm to his summer pal- 
ace, each one being requested to bring a gift. 

Among the guests was one who had been so impoverished 
that the only gift he could bring to his Emperor was a 
sack of tree seeds. He planted these on both sides of the 
highway, and the result is, that, although at the time, 
his present seemed far more insignificant than that of 
others, who had brought costly treasures of silver and gold, 
yet in the course of years the humble offering that he 
made stands out more permanently than the contribution 
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made by any of his companions. 


There are many of us, who would like to bring to God 


great treasures, but who have not the wherewithal to 
do so. 

Are there anyq., though, so poor that we cannot plant 
seeds through the deeds of our daily lives, that by God’s 
grace, may take root in the hearts of others, and so pro- 
duce a chain of events that will reach upward towards 
God, even as do the stately cedars that are the product of 
the humble offering of the poverty-stricken nobleman cen- 
turies ago? 

This business of seed-sowing is not entirely a volun- 
tary one. It is one of those functions into which we are 
conscripted by the business of living. 

The Japanese nobleman in bringing what he could to 
his master selected seeds that he knew would some day 
produce trees of stature and beauty. No doubt there were 
within his reach other seeds which would have produced 
nothing but weeds, but he did not consider these a fit of- 
fering to a king. 

In the daily sowing that every one of us is doing through 
the contacts of our lives, we, too, have the opportunity of 
selecting the seeds that we shall use. 

Large crops of grief and misfortune may be reaped from 
the sowing of one person who is thoughtless in the selec- 
tion of his seeds, equally great rewards may be reaped from 
the daily efforts of those who are careful and considerate 
in what they plant in God’s garaen. 

The nobleman of old was taking his contribution to an 
earthly king, whereas we are sowing for the benefit of a 
Heavenly Father. Surely it is worth while for us to be 
more thoughtful than he was, and to exercise still greater 
care in our planting. 


A PLAN THAT WORKS. 


At a time when the attention of the country is settled 
upon a labor dispute—in so important a matter as the 
production of fuel, it is well worth our while to consider 
a method for adjusting disputes between employer and 
employees which seems to produce satisfactory results for 
both, without any inconvenience to the public. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company has inaugurated 
a plan by which its employees present their grievances 
and a committee made up of officials and employees, 
representatives, consider them. 


During the six months the company’s statement shows 
a total of 3,066 controversial questions were taken up 
with the officers below division superintendent. Under the 
terms of the agreement appeal is provided for to the super- 
intendents, general superintendent, general manager and 
finally to a joint reviewing committee equally representa- 
tive of the management and employees. The number of 
cases that reached the general manager totaled two hun- 
dred and twenty-three, while only eighty-four were referred 
to the reviewing committee. 

The company states that more than half of the cases taken 
up by the local officers, the superintendents and general 
manager, were decided in favor of the employees. Of the 
cases referred to the reviewing committee about half were 
decided in favor of the management. In these committees 
all members have equal votes and a two-thirds vote is neces- 
sary to reach a decision. 

Of all the cases started one-fourth were withdrawn after 
they had been taken up with the officers and about one- 
fourth were appealed to the next higher authority. 

The report of the company also points out that since the 
Pennsylvania system of employee representation was 
adopted two and one-half years ago, only two cases have 
failed of final determination in the reviewing committees. 
In one of these cases the matter was referred to arbitra- 
tion and the award unanimously accepted by the joint re- 
viewing committee. In the other case a joint investiga- 
tion of facts and a recommendation by one management 
representative and one employee representative of the joint 
reviewing committee was used as a basis of final settlement 
by that body. 


Strikes like wars are almost always brought about 
through selfishness or action taken in the heat of passion, 
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and any industrial machinery like the above described plan, 
that brings the disputants face to face for a calm discus- 
sion before either side has taken a definite stand, is usually 
certain to result in an amicable agreement. Ultimately the 
public is as deeply concerned as is either party, therefore 
legislation looking to some form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion is well worth the attention of Christian citizens who 
have public welfare at heart, 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON FAITH AND ORDER MAY 
BE HELD IN JERUSALEM. 


At a recent meeting of the Business Committee of the 
World Conference on Faith and Order, Bishop Brent, the 
Chairman, reported his conversations in England with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and others as to the date, 
place and programme of the World Conference, and a let- 
ter was read from the Bishop of Bombay urging adherence 
to the year 1925 and some place in Europe. It was de- 
cided that the Secretary should discuss the matter with 
the Subjects Committee and others in England this com- 
ing September with important persons on the Continent 
and that the Business Committee would meet in New York 
on September 26, the day after the Secretary expects to 
arrive, to hear his report and make final decisions. 


At present, the Committee felt that 1925 should be ad- 
hered to as the date for the World Conference, but that 
probably it would be better not to have it in America. As 
to place, the present preference is for Jerusalem, and the 
Secretary was instructed to make inquiries as to its con- 
venience and climate and other conditions. Other places 
discussed were The Hague, Brussels and Geneva. The im- 
portant thing is to find a central place with suitable accom- 
modations. There may be other important meetings in 
Europe in 1925, with which the World Conference might 
like to be in touch. It is especially important not to 
conflict with the Universal Conference on Life and Work, 
for the Committee felt the great importance of relat- 
ing the question of Christian Unity to the Christian life 
and work for Christ’s purposes. 


It was felt that the World Conference should be limited 
to 1,200 delegates, to be apportioned to the several Church- 
es in proportion to their numbers, but each Church to 
have at least one delegate and no worldwide communion 
to have too great a prependerance. It was thought that 
the Conference should remain in session at least a month. 


Voted: That a meeting be called of members of all the 
Commissions in the United States, Canada and the West 
Indies, at Buffalo, New York, on November 7 and 8, 1923, 
to consider the reports of the Subjects Committee and Busi- 
ness Committee of their meetings in September next, and 
to make suggestions to be referred to the Continuation 
Committee, as to how many delegates shall be appointed 
for the conference and how they shall be apportioned 
among the participating communions, and as to any other 
matters suggested at the meeting, and to plan for the 
vigorous prosecution in North America of conferences on 
the questions already or hereafter proposed by the Subjects 
Committee, in the hope that reports of such Conferences 
will provide valuable material for the Continuation Com- 
mittee in preparing the programme for the World Con- 
ference. 
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OME LIVING MASTERS OF THE PULPIT. 
Rev. Joseph Fort Newton. 
lishers. Pp. 261. 


By the 
George H. Doran, Pub- 


Dr. Newton begins this sketch of fifteen living masters 
of the pulpit with George A. Gordon, ranking him as the 
third great constructive theologian that America has pro- 
duced. 


At once critical and creative, he has proved a wise mas- 
ter builder between the widespread of agnosticism of mod- 
ern times, and the artificial ‘‘block universe” of the old 
theology. 


Born in Aberdeenshire, he came to America when a boy 
and for awhile worked in an iron foundry. He afterwards 
preached in the Old South Church where all classes mingle 
in an atmosphere of democratic friendship. No one who 
has heard can forget his most impressive figure, and his 
face in which can be read the story of his upward struggle 
and fight for a larger faith. Some of his phrases haunt 
the mind for years, as when he describes death as ‘‘the 


last ineffable homeward sigh of the soul.” 
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_ Dr. John A. Hutton, from Belhaven Church, Glasgow, 
is mentioned as having preached in the City Temple one 
of the dozen supremely great sermons that the writer 
ever listened-to. An enthusiastic admirer of Browning, 
he also regards the great Russian writers as very near 
being an exception to the law that no man can see God 
and live. Dostoevesky, he considers the greatest spiritual 
genius of modern times. 

Dean Inge is described as one of the greatest minds of 
Great Britain though a striking example of what he terms 
that ‘‘wonderful bundle of antinomies which we call the 
human intellectu.’”’” He cares nothing for the opinion of the 
masses, being as indifferent to popularity as the statesmen 
who, when he excited a burst of applause, asked uneasily, — 
“Have I said anything very foolish?” Bvery right-minded 
man honours the Dean for his inflexible principles but 
“sometimes he seems to stand so straight that he leans 
backward.” 

Dr. Charles E. Jefferson preaches in the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, or “sky-scraper church,” as it is called by the local 
papers. On tke Sunday after the League of Nations was 
rejected by the Senate, he announced as his text the words, 
“Noah Was Drunk.’’ 

The most picturesque figure in the Free Church of Eng- 
land is Dr. W. E. Orchard. From an advance Liberal, he 
has changed to a free Catholic. His definition of liberalism 
is that a man is free to be a Christian and he himself has 
charity to the past as well as to the present, being as 
willing to listen to Henri Bergson as to St. Augustine. 

A. Maude Royden, now thought the best woman preacher 
of this century, had her first opportunity for the splendid 
work she has done when Dr. Newton made her his assist- 
ant in the City Temple during the late war. 

Being a member of the Anglican Church, as well as a 
woman, her appearance in the pulpit of course called forth 
an avalanche of protestations and arguments against such 
an unheard-of innovation, but it was fully justified by the 
results. 

The “Little Grey Angel,” as the Rev. Reginald J. Camp- 
bell is called from the ethereal and wonderful beauty of 
his face, took charge of the City Temple as leader of the 
New Theology, but found the work too much for his 
strength, so he resigned, and entered the Church of Eng- 
land. 

Dr. Gunsaulus had charge of the Armour Mission in 
Chicago, when one day, after a sermon on Social Service for 
the Youth of the City, Philip A. Armour came forward and 
asked if he really believed all that he had just said. “I 
certainly do,’’ was the reply. ‘‘Well then,’’ said Mr. Ar- 
mour, “if you will give me five years of your time I will 
furnish the money.” So that was known as the two mil- 
lion dollar sermon. 

The book contains various other sketches, among them 
one of Bishop Quayle, of whom it is said that a prominent 
layman once thanked God that there was one Bishop 
Quayle, and one one. 

The volume closes with a glowing tribute to the memory 
of Dr. Gunsaulus who no longer is among the living great 
masters of the pulpit, but who ‘“‘being dead, yet speaketh, 
for his works do follow him.” 


con Frederick W. Neve. Published by Richard Bad- 


[ve CHURCH OF THE LIVING MAKER, by Archdea- 
Price $1.50. 


ger, Boston. 


Archdeacon Neve, who is known by his devoted and 
successful work of thirty years as a missionary to the 
mountain people of the Blue Ridge, in Virginia, and by 
his beautiful poems appearing from time to time in the 
Church press, no less than through The Order of the Thou- 
sandfold, of which he is the founder, gives us a brief 
history of his missionary and other activities in this at- 
tractive little volume. The book is “sixty pages short’’ and 
is divided into ten chapters. It contains several of the 
Archdeacon’s original poems and also an interesting chap- 
ter on The Order of the Thousandfold. It should be espe- 
cially interesting to members of the Episcopal Church 
throughout the United States—and wherever the order is 
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HE WORLD MY NEIGHBOR, by Laura Boyer, Pub- 
| lished by the National Council, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. Price 25c. 

For the benefit of speakers, teachers, group leaders and 
all members:of study classes on the Church’s Mission, at- 
tention is called to the new study book, “‘The World, My 
Neighbor,’ a 1923 supplement .to “The PProgram Pre- 
sented,’ prepared by Miss Laura Boyer. : 

The book outlines four meetings. Instead of presenting 
the work according to geographical divisions, this course 
takes up the program according to different types of work, 
showing that throughout the world there are the same needs 
requiring the same satisfaction. 
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THE SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAM IN THE PARISH 


A Paper Read at National Conference of Church Social Workers— 
By the Reverend Harold Holt, Rector of Trinity Church, Niles, Mich. 


in the Parish, Iam going to modify it somewhat and 

tell about the social service program of a parish. The 
concrete example of what is being done, and how it has been 
brought about, may be more suggestive and helpful than 
hazy generalizations. One is always able to do again what 
has been done once, but it is not always possible to bring 
to life dreams and theories. 

The parish is the primary working unit of the Church. 
No program has life which has not the active support of 
the parishes of the Church. That is atruism. The primary 
essential, then, in social service, as in other departments 
of the Church’s program, is to develop a social service 
spirit in the membership of each parish in the country. 
We have deliberately done so in regard to missions, and to 
education with much success and it should be no harder 
to do so in regard to social service. In fact, it should be 
easier than it was in the case of missions, since there is 


W inti I am to deal with the Social Service Program 


an element of self-interest present, which is not 
present in the case of missions. There is, however, 
a certain lack of appeal to social service, which 


makes it distasteful to average, respectable, conservative 
members of our Church. There is so little romance con- 
nected with it all. The alleys of Canton are dirty but ro- 
mantic; the alleys of our home cities are just dirty. Yet 
the dirt, both moral and physical, arise, in both cases, from 
the same causes, and can be cured with the same reme- 
dies. We feel responsible for the heathen in his blindness, 
and send missionaries—so we must feel responsible for our 
neighbor in his blindness, and send ourselves to serve him. 

Missions, education, social service, are an inseparable 
trinity. To be missionary-minded should be to be socially- 
minded, and when that identification has been made, the 
social service program of the parish will work itself out. 
We have made that identification in our parish. 

Social service is not a matter of professionally trained 
workers, nor a matter of large means— it is just a matter 
of continual growth in Christian Love. As one grows, 
through association with Him in His sacraments, and in 
prayer, in the spirit of Christ, there comes into one’s heart 
a larger love for humanity. This must find some outlet, 
or it turns into that mockery of religion, morbid introspec- 
tion, or worse, into a fashionable worship. There is a 
largeness to genuine Christianity which seeks a satisfaction 
outside of itself, and will only be satisfied with social ser- 
vice. The very littleness of the average parish disgusts 
those who are growing most largely in Christ, and causes 
them to fall away the most rapidly. To direct this growing 
love into channels where full expression of religion can be 
found, is the salvation of any parish. 

Trinity Church, Niles, Michigan, is only a small church of 
three hundred communicants in a town of some six thou- 
sand or so people. Niles is a manufacturing town, and 
a railroad terminal. The coming of the railroad terminal 
added about four thousand people to the town in the short 
time of three years, and the number is constantly growing. 
There are six other churches, four of them larger than 
ours in numbers. In our parish there is the usual num- 
ber of indolent Christians who care neither for the work, 
nor the life of the parish, but come to church when con- 
venient, off and on. But there is a smaller number of very 
earnest men and women, very much interested both in the 
life of the Church. and through that, the life of the town, 
and it is the work of that group which constitutes the social 
service work of the parish. It is this small number which 
has given the parish a unique place of leadership in the 
life of the community. 

The background of our program, and the motive force, 
is a very definite sense of community responsibility. We, 
as members of the Church which Christ put into the world 
to carry on His work, have a responsibility to the people 
of the world which no other organization need feel. The 
welfare of every soul in our community is on our shoul- 
ders. If no other agency is taking care of any particular 
need which should be met, then it is our duty to meet 
that need. Other churches may enter, or leave the field of 
work at will, secular organizations may wax and wane, but 
the Church must go on without pause, or die as being 
faithless to the trust. ) 

From this it follows that our social service work is as 
much an integral part of our lives as worship, missionary 
interests, or anything else which you may mention. We 
have no parish organizations which minister to the parish 
only. We have no guilds or societies which work for Trini- 
ty Church;. each one of them has an outward vision, each 
one is working for some interest in Niles, or the larger 
community outside of Niles. 


To show how this works out in practice let me give a 

list, only partial, of some of the activities of the parish, 
and the way in which this outward vision is working out in 
each one: 
i. St. Agnes’ Guild is our oldest woman’s organization. 
It includes, not only every woman in the parish but many 
non-Church women and has departments of work accord- 
ing to the dominant interests of different groups. One 
group, for instance, which is more interested in missions 
than anything else, operates as a branch of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, another, more interested in social service, works 
for community ends, and so on. This group set as its aim 
the building of a Community House, which I will describe 
later. 

2. As in most small towns there was a desperate need 
for a visiting nurse. Nurses are scare in small towns, and 
the cost of proper nursing service is prohibitive to the man 
of small income. Therefore a group of the women of 
the parish set about the securing of a city nurse. The 
interest of the community was aroused and the city made 
the necessary appropriations. The work of the nurse is 
supervised by this group of three or four women. Other 
women from other organizations have from time to time 
been interested, and helped, but our women have, and are, 
carrying the work on. From this group’s work have de- 
veloped dental clinics, school luncheons for the under- 
nourished, and other school welfare work. 

3. The work of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society has been 
carried on for a number of years by another group of St. 
Agnes’ guild women. One acts as chairman of the work, 
and ehlists the aid of the rest of the guild for such work 
as the sales of stamps, etc. 

4. The Charity Society, nominally an interdenominational 
society along the old familiar lines, has, under the leader- 
ship of one of our communicants, and a very splendid Ro- 
man Catholic woman, developed into a most efficient agency 
in the town life. 

5. The Secretary of the Vestry is in charge of the Red 
Cross and American Legion Relief work. Happily this work 
is growing less necessary every year as employment is be- 
coming more steady, and hospitalization more adequate. 

6. The Boy Scouts were organized in the parish some 
seven years ago. Before this nothing had been done for 
the boys of the city. The troop was organized on a rather 
unique basis. The high school gymnasium was secured as 
a meeting place and all boys of the city were invited to 
join. As a sufficient number of boys from any of the six 
churches of the city enlisted and became trained scouts, 
they were separated, a scoutmaster secured for them, their 
own church interested in their welfare, and a new troop 
formed. In this way five troops have been formed, during 
the last six years. 

7. In connection with this scout work the rector, at 


the request of the Superintendent of Schools undertook the ~ 


work of the truant officer for two years. It was a very in- 
teresting work and brought the Church into contact with 
a number of families which it was able to help, and also 
broke up some gangs which were forming. He also made 
the discovery that the work of an attendance officer pre- 
sents a first-class opportunity for social service work. 

8. The problem of the Older Boy is being met by the 
organization of a Chapter of the Order of De Molay for 
Boys. This is with the nominal cooperation of the Masonic 
bodies of the city. Club rooms have been opened down- 
town where the boys may spend their idle time during the 
winter and play games.. It is hoped that a program 
similar to that of the Y. M. C. A., may in time be started. 

9: A guild of young women who are employed, or other- 
wise engaged during the day, has been formed. The ulti- 
mate object of this society is the securing of a hospital for 
the city. 

10. In December a Community Club was organized for 
the men of the city. It is to be a common meeting ground 
for men of all occupations and religions. It might have 
been only the usual type of Men’s Club, but it would have 
been an unusual Trinity Church Society, so it followed the 
usual lines and invited men of all types to come in. They 
came, to the number of about one hundred, at the last 
meeting, with a steadily increasing roster. Every week 
they play volley ball, and once a month have a supper with 
some speaker from outside. 
dealt with such topics as Religion and Science, Capital and 
Labor, Labor Unionism, The Open Shop System, and kin- 
dred topics. Side by side, 
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eratic and wholesome than an Open Forum and is accom- 
plishing, a lasting work in Industrial Democracy. 

11. But the work of which we are proudest_is the com- 
pletion of our Community House. St. Agnes’ Guild earned 
a little over five thousand dollars toward the building of 
what every\ one told us would cost twenty thousand. It 
cost more than that as a matter of fact. Finally, when 
we could wait no longer, and building prices dropped a 
little, the Wardens of the parish organized themselves into 
a Building Committee and raised the balance of the funds. 

All the parish helped and many outsiders, who were inter- 
ested in the project, contributed. It was finally’ opened in 
December, free of debt, and has become the community 


center of the city. 

Such is the social service work of this one small parish. 
It might be duplicated a hundred times over, I presume, 
in any number of parishes over the country. Such a pro- 
gram is a necessity if a parish is to live. Our whole parish 
life has changed for the better since we have been busy 
about Our Master’s work. We have almost forgotten that 
we have souls to worry about. Somehow, the outward 
expression of love has reacted on our inner life. We have 
no Church factions, no debts, pay our quota every month, 
and every bill the first day of the month. We are a happy 
parish because we have heard Our Master’s command, and 
are doing our level best to live up to it. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL AT SEWANEER. 
Best Attendance on Record and Great Interest Shown. 


For the thirteenth year students gathered at the Univer- 
sity of the South for the Sewanee Summer. School for 
Church Workers, which in 1910 began with a small one- 
day conference of eighteen leaders and this year had an 
enrollment of four hundred and twenty-five members, the 
largest registration in the history of the school. The 
school opened on August 9 and continued through the 
twenty-second, and it was Dr. John W. Wood, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department of Missions of the National Coun- 
cil, who on the closing night said, ‘“‘This school should be 
circularized more that others outside of the Province of 
Sewanee may come here where there is a wonderful spirit 
of the Church that they may share with the Southland in 
this stimulating occasion.’”’ Nearly one hundred more reg- 
istered this year over 1922, and the records read the last 
evening showed that there were representatives from thir- 
ty-two Dioceses and one missionary district, there were four 
Bishops, thirty-nine clergy, fifty-eight laymen, and two hun- 


dred and twenty-five young people, and many visitors who’ 


attended the services and lectures who, if they had regis- 
tered would have made the enrollment much larger. 

The founder and only director of the school is the Rev. 
Mercer P. Logan, D. D., and as usual he was the life and 
spirit of the school, sharing with the Rev. Gardner L. 
Tucker, educational secretary of the Province, the task of 
keeping things moving in happy vein. Vice-Chancellor 
B. F, Finney, who was the guardian of the “‘creaturé com- 
forts,’ with unremitting vigilance left no stone unturned 
in seeing that this large delegation received ‘‘care and 
good nourishment.” 

Classes were offered in four departments: Missions, Dr. 
John W. Wood as dean; Christian Social Service, Rev. C. 
N. Lathrop, dean; Religious Education, Dr. Tucker, dean, 
and Young People’s, the Rt. Rev. C. S. Quin, D. D., dean 
and chaplain, and the Rey. W. A. Jonnard in charge of 
programs. In the department of missions, courses were 
given in ‘‘Creative Forces in Japan,’’ by Dr. Wood, ‘‘The 
Church’s Life,’’ by Mr. W. E. Leidt, and ‘‘The Program 
Presented,’’ by Mrs. W. B. Nauts. In the department of 
Christian Social Service, ‘‘How to Teach by the Discussion 
Method,” by Dean Lathrop; ‘‘Social Service in the Parish,”’ 
by Miss Ann T. Vernon; ‘“‘The Girl and the Church,” by 
Mrs. H. P. Woodward; ‘‘Principles of Family Case Work,’’ 
by Miss Christine Boylston; “Suggestions for Jail Work,” 
by Mrs. M, P. Falconer, and for the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, ‘““The Pupil,’’ by Miss Mabel Lee Cooper; 
“How to Teach the Life of Christ,’’ by the Very Rev. I. H. 
Noe; “How to Teach the Old Testament,’’ by the Rev. J. 
M. Stoney; ‘‘Church School Ideals,” by the Rev. H. W. 
' Starr, Ph. D.; ‘Church School Service League Administra- 
tion,” by Miss Frances H. Withers; ‘‘The Teacher,’ by 
Miss Mary B. Conway; ‘‘How to Tell Stories,’ by the Rev. 
Louis Tucker, D. D.; ‘‘Kindergarten Methods and Mate- 
rials,” by Mrs. F. H. G. Fry; ‘‘Church School Administra- 
tion,’”’ by the Rev. W. A. Jonnard; ‘Primary Department 
Administration,’ by Mrs. J. W. Griffith; “Junior Depart- 
ment Administration,’ by Mrs. W. F. Omberg; ‘Practical 
Church Drama Pageantry,’’ by the Rey. Clarence Parker; 
“Cc. S. S. L. [Arts and Crafts for Primaries,’ by Miss Jose- 
phine Cockle. For Juniors, by Mrs. F. K. Ffolliott; for 
Seniors, by Miss Hlizabeth Slocumb, and ‘‘How to Train the 
Devotional Life,’’ by Dr. Starr. Grade classes in all courses 
of the Christian Nurture Series were taught in the third 
teaching period. 

Lectures on ‘‘Evangelism in the Parish Program,” opened 
40 both the clergy and laity were given the first week by 
the Rev. J. A. Schaad, and the second week on ‘‘Preach- 
ing Missions,’”’ for the clergy only. During the afternoon, 
conferences were held for secretaries and all of the national 

organizations of the Church Service League and on the 
- Young People’s Movement. 

Seven o’clock every morning Hely Communion was cele- 
brated in All Saints’ Chapel; a devotional period was held 
each day at the noon hour in the chapel with inspira- 
tional address, and at six o’clock daily Evening Prayer 
On the first Sunday 
“at the Corporate Communion for the whole school three 


hundred and eighty communed at the early celebration, 
and at Morning Prayer the preacher was the Rt. Rev. T. F. 
Gailor, D. D., LL.D., S. T. D. That evening addresses 
were made by Mr. Frank Gray, Agricultural Missionary to 
China, and the Rev. Morton Chu of Hanchuan, China. The 
Rt. Rev. Henry J. Mikell, D. D., Bishop of Atlanta, was the 
preacher at the service of Morning Prayer the second 
Sunday, and the Rev. Mr. Chu in the evening. 

Though an independent department, the Young People’s 
Department was not a separate school, and on many occa- 
sions the members joined in the services and meetings 
of the whole conference. The registration in 1922 was 
one hundred and fifty, representing thirty-one leagues, and 
1923, two hundred and twenty-five young people and coun- 
cilors from sixty leagues. The young people with their 
councilors were housed in barracks adjoining Quintard 
Hall, where were the officers’ quarters, the dining hall 
and the chapel. Bishop Quin in addressing the whole 
school the closing evening said, ‘‘We have tried to develop 
personal religion in this Young People’s Department and 
our main objective has been to make for Christian leader- 
ship.’”’ The day opened for the young people with a cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion at 7 A. M., at which 
there was an average attendance of one hundred and fifty, 
and closed with a Compline and ‘‘Good Nnight’’ service 
at 10 P. M. and the singing of Taps. Group division with 
a Councilor and a captain, formed the organization of the 
department, and individual points were awarded for ser- 
vice, worship and other meritorious acts. At the close of 
the school the outstanding boy or girl in each group was 
awarded an honor. 

Bishop Quin conducted a class daily in which he defined 
the broader aspects of the Y. P. S. L., its organization, de- 
velopment and policies, and Mr. Jonnard’s conference was 
in the nature of a Convention of Y. P. S. L.’s of the Pro- 
vince and others for the discussion of programs. Mrs. 
George Biller, as Girls’ Advisor, held conferences for the 
girls, and all classes of the school proper were open to the 
young people. For recreation the young people had a full 
program of hiking, tennis, baseball, horseback riding, 
and stunt nights. 

“Stunt Night’’ for the whole school came the end of the 
first week after a holiday, when the ‘‘Grand Confederated 
Fellowship of the Contributory Tribes of the Southland,” 
under the leadership of Dr. Tucker, joined for an evening 
of fun and merriment. 

An entertainment for the Near Hast Relief was given one 
evening by the residents of Sewanee, directed by Mrs. 
James Perry, daughter of Bishop Guerry, when $500 was 
raised by contributions and pledges. 

During the conference Dr. Logan announced that the 
youngest member of the school was Clinton §S. Quin, Jr., 
aged three months, and the oldest, Mrs. Cooper, aged 
eighty, mother of Miss Mabel Lee Cooper. 

EDITH D. JOHNSTON. 


The Great Commission 


BISHOP GAILOR AND DR. WOOD TO ATTEND CONSE- 
CRATIONS OF JAPANESE BISHOPS. 

The consecrations of the two recently elected Japanese 
Bishops for new Dioceses of the Church in Japan are 
scheduled for December, and are events of such out- 
standing importance in the mission field that the President 
of the National Council and the Executive Secretary of the 
Department of Missions are going out to be present. 

Dr. Motoda’s consecration takes place in Tokyo on De- 
cember 8, and the Rev. Mr. Naide’s in Osaka on the 
eleventh. 

Besides the American and English Bishops-in Japan 
and Bishop Gailor from the United States, there will be 
present the English Bishop of Korea, one or more Bishops 
from China, and a representative of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Bishop McKim, the Senior Bishop in pena: 
will act as consecrator, assisted by the others. 

Bishop Gailor sails from Seattle November = and be- 
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fore returning to the United States expects to visit mission 
stations in Japan, China and the Philippines. Dr. Wood, 
who sails November 1, goes at the request of Bishop Mc- 
Kim, to advise with him concerning important business 
details in connection with the transfer of jurisdiction to the 
Japanese Bishops. Dr. Wood expects to return to the 
States immediately, possibly paying a brief visit to the 
missions in Hawaii on the way back. 


ATHENS. 


A group of American Churchmen have arrived in Athens 
after completing conferences with leaders of the various 
Eastern Churches on questions of Church unity, the 
preservation of holy places, and cooperation in humanita- 
rian work. The group included the Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal Council of Church- 
es; the Rev. Charles H. Boynton, of the General Theological 
Seminary, New York; C. H. Emmons, of Los Angeles, a 
prominent universalist minister, and Charles D. Emerson, 
pastor of North Woodward Congregational Church, Detroit. 

Visiting Greece, Turkey, Syria, and Palestine, they con- 
ferred with the Greek Metropolitan and Catholic Bishop at 
Athens, the Greek and Armenian Patriarchs at Constanti- 
nople, Damascus, and Jerusalem, as well as many Officials 
of lesser rank. On questions of humanitarian work all 
Eastern Church leaders are unanimous in their apprecia- 
tion and praise of the American Near Hast Relief work for 
refugee children. 

The Patriarch of Jerusalem, at a ceremony presenting 
the Cross of the Holy Sepulchre to Dr. Boynton, pointed 
out the excellent policy whereby the most important Ameri- 
can orphanage schools are located in places of greatest 
historical interest to Christianity, such as Jerusalem, Beth- 
lehem, Nazareth, Philippi, Corinth and Berea. 


At the closing conference today, figures were presented 
showing the growth or loss in membership of all world 
churches—the United States led the world in the propor- 
tion of increase, Mr. Cavert reporting the evangelical 
churches gained over 1,000,000 members the past year. 


” MIXED RELIGION. 


From Nanking, China, the Rev. J. M. B. Gill writes, on 
July 23. ‘‘We have been having very heavy rains here for 
some time and the rice crop is in serious danger. 
officials have forbidden the slaughter of any animals for 
five days in order to appease the gods. 

“A few days ago the Civil Governor addressed a letter 
to the Christian Churches of the city requesting that they 
pray for fair weather. This is the first time in my experi- 
ence that the officials here have recognized Christianity as 
a real thing in Chinese society. 

“The weather is now fair and hot.’’ 


DEATH OF A MISSION WORKER. 


The news of the death of Deaconess Catherine Scott 
reached the Church Missions House on August 27, the 
sad event having occurred on August 26, at Kuling, China. 

The Deaconess joined the staff of the Hankow District 


in 1911. After teaching for several years in St. Hilda’s 
School, Wuchang, she was appointed principal] of that in- 
stitution. 

This institution has now become one of the largest 


and most influential of the Mission Schools for girls in Cen- 
tral China. Its progress is largely due to the faithful and 
efficient services rendered by Deaconess Scott, whose loss 
both to this institution and to the Mission eld in general 
will be deeply felt, and her place will be difficult to fill. 
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Interesting Account of What is Going on in Palestine. 


By Right Reverend Rennie MacInnes, Bishop of Jerusalem 


of the year and it is only with the beginning of June 

that the less crowded time comes when, instead of 
piling up daily more and more arrears of work, we start 
reducing the pile by perceptible amounts each day. 

There have naturally been a good many special services 
during the last quarter, the first of these taking place on 
March 22, at Beersheba, when the first of the War Ceme- 
teries in Palestine was consecrated. There are some eight 
or nine of these cemeteries between the Suez Canal and Da- 
mascus and upwards of 10,000 British soldiers take their 
long sleep within them. Some readers may wonder why 
none of these cemeteries have been consecrated during the 
four and a half years since the Armistice. It must be re- 
membered that at the end of 1918 these 10,000 British 
soldiers lay, for the most part, where they fell, on count- 
less battlefields scattered across the Wilderness of Sin. It 
was obviously impossible to give proper protection from 
desecration to all these graves, or to maintain them perma- 
nently in good order when large numbers of them were 
away out in the desert, far beyond the haunts of men. 

The local representatives of the Imperial War Graves 
Commission are to be congratulated on the really magnifi- 
cent work they have done, as well as on the care and 
reverence with which a very trying and difficult task has 
been accomplished, viz.:—the systematic search of many 
hundreds of square miles of desert, the gradual transfer- 
ence of thousands of bodies to the nearest main centre and 
then the careful re-burial, the building of a protecting wall, 
and last, but not least, the erection of the great Cross 
and the Stone of Remembrance. 

In the case of most of these cemeteries it was impossible 
at first to estimate how much ground would be required 
and it was therefore decided that none should be conse- 
crated until the enclosing wall was built. The cemetery 
at Beersheba, close to the site of Abraham’s well, is the 
first one to be completed, and I think that all who attended 
the service felt it to be an unusually impressive occasion. 

All the people of Beersheba were gatherd round the 
cemetery, while a goodly number of many nationalities came 
by car from Jerusalem or elsewhere. 

The procession of clergy was met at the gateway by Sir 
Wyndham Deedes, the Civil Secretary (President of the 
Imperial War Graves Commission in Palestine), who read 
the invitation to consecrate and we then passed up the cen- 
tral pathway between the long lines of headstones to the 
Stone of Remembrance. There are 1,239 men buried here, 
639 being Church of England, 358 unknown, 78 Presby- 
terians, 58 Roman Catholic, and he Test belonging to eight 
other denominations. 

At the Stone the Roman ceremony of: jiannobratton was 
conducted by the Latin Patriarch, the Anglican by myself, 


T past months have been as usual the busiest time 


and then after a short address by Major-General Sir Hugh 
Tudor, both the Eastern Orthdox and Arménian Patriarchs 
pronounced their benedictions. 

At the close of the service three volleys were fired by a 
detachment of the British Gendarmerie and the Last Post 
was sounded by the Thirty-first (D. C. O.) Lancers. 

We read in the Book of Genesis that “Abraham planted 
a grove in Beersheba, and called there on the name of the 
Lord, the everlasting God.’’ Part of the design for the 
adornment of the cemetery at Beersheba is the planting 
of trees and shrubs within it. What a strange turn of his- 
tory! The island people of the distant west, who were 
savages in Abraham’s day, have also passed into the Holy 
Land by the way of Beersheba and there they have planted 
a grove and called on the name of the Lord the everlasting 
God and left their dead to lie within its shade, and the 
grove will be watered from the wells which Abraham dug 
4,000 years ago. 

On March 27, a year after laying the foundation stone, 
I dedicated the Church of St. Peter, which the Church Mis- 
sionary Society has been enabled to erect at Jaffa, mainly 
Owing to the munificent gifts of the Misses Newton who 
have done so much, the value of which it is difficult to 
estimate, for the missionary work of our Church in Pales- 
tine. 

We again had a very happy Haster and were greatly 
encouraged by the way in which the visitors and tourists, 
members of our Church (and indeed many others) joined 
with us in the observation of that season. They greatly 
appreciated the devotional walk from Bethany to Jerusa- 
lem on the afternoon of Palm Sunday, during the course 
of which we stopped at certain points to read appropriate 
passages, offer prays and, after the singing of a hymn, 
pass on again. 

On Maundy Thursday, after a service in Christ Church 
at 7 P. M. we all walked through the City down into the 
Vale of Kidron and then into the olive grove of the Rus- 
sian Church, where under the light of the brilliant Pascal 
moon, a short commemorative service was held, 

On the afternoon of Easter Eve a large company gath- 
ered as usual in the big war cemetery on the ridge of 
Mount Scopus for the service in memory of those who set 
Jerusalem free, after which every one took part in laying a 
few flowers on each of the 2,800 graves in that one place. 
The Holy Week, Good Friday and Easter services were also 
well attended this year. 

This Haster there was again a visit of some distinguished 
Abyssinians to Jerusalem, this time in the person of the 
Princess Menem, wife of the heir apparent to the throne 
of Ethiopia. Her Royal Highness was gracious enough 
to present me with some valuable gifts, viz.:—seven large 
rings of the purest gold of Ethiopia ‘‘to be formed into a 
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cross for the Bishop,” two ‘enormous sacks of the best Abys- 
sinian coffee “for the convent,’ and more than thirty 
pounds sterling “‘to buy sugar for the convention.” In 
thanking the Princess for her great generosity I said that 


we would all greatly prefer, with her’ permission, to spend 
the thirty pounds on some object of use or beauty which 
might have its permanent place within the sanctuary of 
St. George’s Cathedral. To this Her Royal Highness very 
kindly agreed. 

On Trinity Sunday, May 27, I had the great satisfaction 
of ordaining a young Palestinian, Mr. Najeeb Elias el-Far, 
to the Diaconate, the first ordination in-the Cathedral in 
the last eight years, and the first ordination of a member 
of the native branch of our Church since 1908. I con- 
ducted most of the service in English, but said the ques- 
tions and words of ordination in Arabic, in which language 
the Epistle and Gospel were also read. The Church was 
quite full, as most of the Church Missionary Society con- 
gregation were present in addition to our own number, 
and there were also representatives from Ramallah, where 
Mr. Najeeb will work, and Hs-Salt, East of Jordan, as well 


as a good gathering of the other-Church Missionary Society 
clergy of Palestine. 

On June 2 at 11:30 A. M. the Cathedral was once more 
filled for the official service in connection with the cele- 
bration of the King’s Birthday. The Patriarchs and Bish- 
ops of the Eastern Churches were all present as usual. I 
was glad to see amongst them the newly consecrated Syrian 
Jacobite Bishop whom I knew well for many years im 
Egypt. ‘ 

In addition to the many special services described above.. 
there have been the usual number of spring conferences, 
viz.:—The United Missionary Conference for Syria and 
Palestine, which I and several members of my staff at-' 
tended in Beirut; the annual Church Missionary Society 
Palestine Conference (at both of which I took the Chair); 
a delightful gathering of our own J. & E. M. circle and 
a good and representative annual meeting of our St. 
George’s congregation held in our garden on May 25. 

Having such an amazingly interesting diocese to work 
in, it is sometimes difficult not to write at too great length, 
and I am afraid that in this letter I have far more than 
made up for the short one last time. 
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PRAYER AND THE KINGDOM. 
(Continued fro mpage 8) 
al works and hourly prays for the coming of the king- 
om. 

The prayer Christ began with “Thy kingdom come,” He 
closed with “Thine is the kingdom and the power and the 
glory,’’ and when the prayers and the labors of all Chris- 
tian -workers are ended, then cometh the end, when the 
kingdoms of this world shall be the kingdoms of Christ. 

“Tt has all been portrayed,” said a speaker here the other 
evening, “in a famous picture.’’ In the foreground of 
the picture there are many palm trees, and through the long 
vista is a massive temple and in the far distance a pyramid. 
It is unmistakably Egyptian. A brilliant procession pours 
out between the tall pylons of the temple, upon whose walls 
hang silken banners. The gorgeous robes of the priests 


flower girls dance before the priests, flinging down lotus 
blossoms on their path. The music is triumphant. It is 
the apotheosis of aggressive paganism. It is the proclama- 
tion of the eternal sovereignty of Osiris. Beneath one of 
the palms stands a peasant, with black hair and beard and 
the aquiline nose of the Hebrew. He holds in his hand 
the bridle of an ass on which sits a young mother with 
her child in her arms. They have fled from Bethlehem 
into Egypt to escape the wrath of Herod. The shadow of 
the child falls across the path of the pagan procession. 
Almost from that day the worship of Osiris began to wither 
and die. So perished the paganism of Greece and Rome, 
of Gaul, Germany and Britain. So shall perish the modern 
paganism of cruelty and inhumanity of the unfilial and 
unfraternal spirit. So shall be answered the prayer Christ 
gave His disciples, and His kingdom shall come on earth 


shot with silver and gold glisten in the sun. 
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even as it has already come in heaven. 
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Brotherhood Convention. 


The Brotherhood of St. Andrew is 
planning great things at the fortieth 
anniversary of its founding, to be cele- 
brated in Chicago at the coming inter- 
national convention which opens on Sep- 
tember 19, and continues until the 
twenty-third. 

The convention will be held in the 
University of Chicago, and a most in- 
teresting program has been arranged. 

These gatherings are always very in- 
spiring, and maintain an intensely de- 
votional atmosphere from the opening 
meeting to the moment of adjourning. 

The list of speakers for this year 
includes the most distinguished Bishops, 
laymen and clergy of the Church, and 


an unusually large attendance is ex-! 


pected. 


Fifty Years of Faithful Service. 


Fifty years of mission work in the 
Dakotas, among the Indians—that is 
the achievement of Dr. Edward Ashley, 
Episcopalian, which was celebrated by 
great numbers of Sioux Indians in the 
heart of the South Dakota Plains, Sun- 
day, August 19. The rallying place was 
Whitehorse, twenty miles from the near- 
est railway. The attendants arrived in 
every sort of conveyance from horse- 
back riders, and prairie schooners of the 
days of 1873 to the automobiles of 
1923. 

Dr. Ashley is one of the western em- 
pire builders whose names have not 
been much or widely on the tongues 
of his countrymen, and yet he helped 
to make history in the Dakotas in po- 
litical, social, educational and religious 
fields. In the fifty years of his service 
since he came over from England he 
has numbered among his friends or ac- 


» 
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quaintances General Custer, victim of 
the Little Big Horn massacre. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Sitting Bull, White 
Bear, Drifting Goose, Rain-in-the-Face, 
Dull Knife, Bad Lodge, Gaul and oth- 
ers. 

| Sixteen years in the Dakotas before 
they came into the dignity of state- 


hood, Dr. Ashley has devoted his life 
to the red men, giving them advice, min- 
istering to them in their ills, taking part 
in their tribal councils, preaching the 
Christian faith to them, chaperoning 
them into the habits and customs of 
modern life, acting as peacemaker, and 
serving them as intermediary in their 
relations with the government. He is 
said to be the sole survivor of the 
pioneers who framed the treaty of 1876 
whereunder the Black Hills country 
was opened to gold-seekers—an histori- 
cal event which contributed, by the 
way, to the tragedy at Little Big Horn. 
In that bloody affair Chief Gaul was 
a leader, but under the guidance of 
Dr. Ashley he was turned to the faith 
of the white man, renounced the creed 
that embraced the happy hunting 
grounds, and “lived for the rest of his 
life a conscientious Christian.’’ 


Dr. Ashley’s unusual career is a re- 
minder of how a wilderness of vast ex- 
panse can be turned into a fruitful, 
prosperous, peace-loving, forward-look- 
ing state within the compass of an aver- 
age working human life. It is quite 
understandable that Dr. Ashley would 
rather be the recipient of the honors 
and grateful acknowledgment the Sioux 
,Indians showered on him than hold the 
highest political or ecclesiastical office 
South Dakota has to offer. Hic service 
in inducing the red man to put off the 
old and put on the new is not calcu- 
lable. 


ntelligence 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt Rev. W. Cc. Brown, D D., Bishop. 


Announcement has been made by the 
committee in charge of the daily Lenten 
services, at St. Paul’s Church,. .Rich- 
mond, that the following list of speak-- 
ers has been secured. 


For the first two days after Ash Wed- 
nesday, as usual, Bishop Brown will 
have the services. He will be followed 
by the Rev. W. Russeil Bowie, D. D., 
rector of Grace Church, New York. Dr. 
Bowie’s many friends in Richmond will 
be delighted to have the opportunity of 
hearing him again, and his return in 
the spring will certainly be an impor- 
tant event in the Church life of the 
city. 

The second week the Rev. Hugh 
Black, D. D., of the Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, will be the speak- 
er. Dr. Black is one of the ablest 
and best known preachers in the United 
States. He was for many years pastor 
of Free St. Georges Church, Edinburgh, 


Scotland. In leaving there and taking 
up his work with the Seminary, he 
made a special stipulation that he 


should be allowed to give a large part 
of his time to preaching and lecturing 
in colleges, and institutions where he 
would be able to reach great numbers 
of young men. It will be Dr. Black’s 
first visit to Richmond, and he will 
no doubt attract large congregations, 
and all the more so by reason ef the 
fact that he is a Presbyterian. - 


Bishop Charles E. Woodcock, of Ken- 
tucky, will have the third week. He 
was here two years ago, and his ser- 
mons attracted great interest, so that 
he will be welcomed back with much 
cordiality. 

Among the speakers last Lent Dr. 
H. P. Almon-Abbott, of Baltimore, by 
his earnestness, and unusual method of 
expression, created most favorable com- 
ment, and the Church people will look 
forward eagerly to his return. 

The speaker for the fifth and last 
week has not yet been secured. Dr. 
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invited, but the committee is not yet 
Percy Silver, of New York, has been 
able to announce his acceptance, 

These services are arranged under 
the auspices of a committee, composed 
of members of the Richmond Clericus, 
and the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. By 
reason of the fact that a broad policy 
of inviting clergymen outside of our 
own Church to speak on these occa- 
sions, and that the arrangements are 
made a long time ahead, so that the 
leading preachers of the Episcopal 
Church are secured, these services have 
become an important annual event to 
the general public of Richmond. 

The Rev. L. C. Harrison, of St. Da- 
vid’s Church, Austin, Texas, has ac- 
cepted the call extended to him by the 
vestry of Emmanuel Church, Richmond. 
Mr. Harrison is a native of the city 
of Richmond, and a graduate of the 
Theological Seminary in Virginia. He 
has been out of the Diocese for a num- 
ber of years, and his many friends in 
Virginia will be glad to hear of his 
return to his native state. Emmanuel 
Church was left vacant by the death of 
the Rev. E. EH. Osgood, which occurred 
last March. Mr. Harrison will take 
charge the first of October. 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D. D., Bishep, 


Laymen Recognize Their Responsibility. 


Recognizing that no amount of elo- 
quence and enthusiasm on the part of 
the clergy is going to meet the Dioege- 
san quota, the laymen of this Diocese 
have taken the initiative and planned 
for an important inspirational meeting 
in Roanoke on September 20. To 
arouse interest, and insure a large ai- 
tendance, the following letter has been 
sent, broadcast to vestrymen all over 
the Diocese by. one who himself holds 
that responsible position, and recognizes 
its duties: 


“My. Dear Fellow Vestryman:— 

“He who does justice and loves mer- 
cy and seeks the good of others no 
less than his own will bring the right 
spirit to his public as well as his own 
private duties. If ever that spirit per- 
vades a whole nation, it will be a Chris- 
tion nation as none has ever yet been.”’ 
—James Bryce. 

At the July 20th meeting of your Dio- 
cesan Executive Board, Mr. Charles P. 
Macgill, of Pulaski, one of the young- 
est members of the board suggested 
an assembling of all the vestrymen, or 
as substitutes laymen and ladies of com- 
mittees, governing our parishes, church- 
es and missions, at which meeting vro- 
minent laymen should be asked to dis- 
cuss for our benefit the full program of 
our Church as it at present exists. 

The matter was discussed fully and 
at length, especially by the laymen of 
the board and all being convinced that 
the suggestion of Mr. Macgill was good, 
the lay members of the board unani- 
mously asked our Bishop’s consent and 
after due deliberation it was granted. 

The day. for the meeting was later 
fixed definitely as September 20. 

As to the question of speakers it was 
decided to ask Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, 
of the National Council, and Mr. C. Ed- 
win Michael of our own Diocese to ad- 
dress us, because we believe that our 
Church has no more able laymen. Both 
have accepted our invitation for Sep- 
tember 20 and Mr. Franklin has broken 
an engagement in the Far West in order 
to attend. 

Remember the day is September 20. 
The .meeting. place St. John’s Parish 
House, Roanoke, Va., the hours 11 A. 
M. to 1 P. M. and 2 P. M. to 4 P. M. 


Mr. Franklin and Mr. Michael will 
discuss the whole Program of the 
Church from the standpoint of laymen 
and I am sure they can add a great 
deal to our present information that 
will help to teach us how we may bet- 
ter assist our Bishop (and all his cler- 
Sy), in the work, to the end that he 
may be able to build up our Diocese 
and so aid our National Council, the bet- 
ter to assist, in advancing the Master’s 
Kingdom. 

Woodrow Wilson in a recent and 
widely quoted paper has said: 

“The summary of the whole matter 
is this: that our civilization cannot sur- 
vive materially, unless it be redeemed 
spiritually.” 

Can not our Episcopal Church do 
something to help-forward the spiritual 
redemption of our civilization so strong- 
ly urged by our able Mx-President?’’ 


SOUTHERN OHIO. 


Rt. Rev Boyd Vincent, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. I. Reese, D. D., Coadjutor. 


Thirteen years of upbuilding, con- 
structive service in the Parish of All 
Saints’, Portsmouth, and nearly seven- 
teen years loyal work in the Diocese 
of Southern Ohio will be brought to a 
close October 1, when the Rev. Edward 
Ainger Powell ‘takes up his new work 
as rector of the important parish of 
St. Paul’s, Evansville, in the Diocese of 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

During the period that he has been 
rector of the Portsmouth Parish the 
number of active communicants has 
more than doubled and the conditions, 
both material and spiritual are in ex- 
cellent shape. 

A strong personality, unswerving loy- 
alty to the Church and her creeds, fear- 
lessness in asserting his views and yet 
friendliness with his brethren who did 
not always agree with him, have been 
the distinguishing characteristics of his' 
interesting and effective ministry in 
Southern Ohio. 

A native of England, son of an Eng- 
lish clergyman, he served his king in 
the Boer War, receiving a medal with 
five service bars. In the World War 
he was always in the lead in patriotic 
movements in the city and Diocese. 

In the General Convention, the Pro- 
vincial Synod, the Cathedral Chapter, 
the Diocesan Department of Social Ser- 
vice ang as Chairman of the Depart- 
ments of Publicity he has rendered sig- 
nal service to the Diocese.” 
Nation-Wide Campaign he was the de- 
signer of a number of very effective 
posters which were widely used. 

In the city of Portsmouth the rector 
of All Saints’ will be greatly missed, as 
he took a leading part in businessmen’s 
organizations and in every activity for 
the good of the community. 


MINNESOTA. 


Rt. Rev. F. A. McElwain, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. W. B. Stevens, Ph. D., Coadjutor. 


The Rev. E. W. Couper Becomes Arch- 
deacon of Minnesota. 


The Rey. Everett W. Couper, Field 
Organizer for the Diocese of Duluth, 
has been called by the Bishop and Di- 
rectorate of the Diocese of Minnesota 
to fill the newly created post of Arch- 
deacon of that Diocese. He has ac- 
cepted the call, and will enter upon his 
new duties on the first of September, 
making his home at 1016 Fourteenth 
Avenue §. E., Minneapolis. He will de- 
vote himself largely at first to the pre- 
sentation of the Church’s Program 


During the | 


| 


throughout the Diocese. aay 

The new Archdeacon was born at 
Blue Earth, Minn., on October 6, 1875, 
the son of John Henry Couper and Eliz 
abeth Anne (Wilson). Graduating from 
the University of Minnesota in 1899, 
and from the Seabury Divinity School 
in 1902, with the degrees of B. S. and 
B. D., he was ordained to the Diacon- 
ate in 1902 and to the Priesthood in 
1903, by Bishop Edsall. He married 
Miss Virginia Harbert of St. Paul, Minn., 
on October 8, 1902. He served as rec- 
tor of All Saints’ Church, Northfield, 
Minn., 1902-1905; St. John’s Church, 
Springfield, Mo., 1905-1906; St. John’s 
Church, Spokane, Wash., 1906-1909, 
and Christ Church, Alameda, Cal., 1909- 
LOS: 
thedral, Duluth, Minn., in April, 1918, 
and continued in that position for about 
four years, during which time the mort- 
gage on the Cathedral property was 
paid off, 

Since March, 1922, Archdeacon Cou- 
per has been Field Organizer of the 
Diocese of Duluth, and has rendered 
valuable service in organizing new mis- 
sions, and reviving old missions which 
had been allowed to lapse. He at- 
tended the General Conventions of 1919 
and 1922 as a deputy from the Diocese 
of Duluth, and also served on the Hxe- 
cutive Council as Chairman of the De- 
partment of Missions and Church EHEx- 
tension, and on the Standing Commit- 
tee. 


EASTERN OREGON. 


Rt. Rev. R. L. Paddock, D. D., Bishop. 


Since our last note the Bishop’s 
“Church Family” of clergy has grown 
from five to nine and by September 15 
will total ten. Hight of the clergy are 
married and seventeen children com- 
plete the family. With this nucleus 
the Bishop can carry on and great 
prospects lie ahead. 

Immediate Needs.—(a) Three cars. 
Two of these should be Fords and the 
third whatever car will climb best. New 
“gold fields’ are opening up and moun- 
tain ranges must be “‘pulled.’’ 

(b) Three Altars. Such as were 
used by army chaplains. Address Bish- 
op Remington at Baker, Oregon. 

The clergy now in residence—the 
Bishop at Baker; Rev. S. W. Creasy at 
LaGrand, Archdeacon Goldrie at Cove, 
the Rev. Alfred Lockwood at ‘'Pendle- 
ton, the Rev. A. C. Tebeau (Hast Caro- 
lina) at Bend, the Rey. Lindley Miller 
(Spokane) at Hood River, Rev. J. A. Fen 
Broeck (Marquette) at The Dalles, the 
Rev. Irvin Q. Wood (Virginia) to be as- 
signed, the Rev. L. G. Williams at Bak- 
er, a clergyman for Klamath Falls avail- 
able September 10. 

From September 9 to 12 the Bishop 
will hold a Diocesan Conference of the 
clergy at Baker. The rector of St. Ste- 
phen’s, Baker, will be instituted on 
Sunday night of the ninth. 

All-day conferences will be held on 
the eleventh and twelfth and on the 
night of the eleventh the Young Wom- 
en’s Guild of Baker will present ‘‘Ameri- 
ca’s Expenditures,” a simple and beau- 
tiful missionary pageant. 

On Wednesday night of the twelfth 
a public reception will be given by the 
Chamber of Commerce, Kiwanis Club 
and other organizations in the Hlks’ 
Hall as a community welcome to Bish- 
op Remington and the rector of Baker. 

During the Sessions five 
Squadrons” will be instructed for a Dio- 
cesan-wide Educational Campaign 
the interest of the M.S. C. Two clergy, 
a layman and woman worker will team 
on each squadron and during Septem- 
ber and October every Diocesan station 

(Continued on page 28) 
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SEPTEMBER. 


1. Saturday. 
2. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
- 9. Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
16, Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
19, 21, 22. Ember Days. 
21. Friday. S. Matthew. 
23. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
29. Saturday. S. Michael and All Angels. 
30. Highteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


Collect for Fifteenth Sunday After 
Trinity. 


Keep, we beseech Thee, O Lord, Thy 
Church with Thy perpetual mercy; and, 
because the frailty of man without Thee 
cannot but fall, keep us ever by Thy 
help from all things hurtful, and lead us 
to all things profitable to our salvation; 
through Jesus Christ our Lord, Amen, 


The King. 


Oh, glorious truth and holy, 
Of Christ enthroned within; 
A kingdom for Him solely, 
That once was dark with sin. 
My heart in full surrender, 
With every pulse and thought, 
I’ve opened to the Monarch, 
Whose love the right has bought. 


My Saviour reigneth in me, 
My will no longer mine; 

A sanctuary kingdom— 
Amazing grace, Divine! 

The will of my Redeemer 
Controlling every power, 

His purpose working in me 
And through me hour by hour. 


The glory of Thy presence 
Forevermore I crave, 
From ever looking backward, 
My pardoned soul to save; 
A kingdom and a temple— 
Let every idol fall! 
My life Thy full possession, 
And Christ my all in all. 
—A. S. Diger. 


Bible Interpretation of Experience. 


The Living Age tells that on a cer- 
tain Sunday evening four men leaned 
upon the parapet of the Thames em- 
bankment. They talked of life and ex- 
perience with quotation and poetic al- 
lusion. ; 

“ ‘Happy the man whom experience 
teaches; he is grateful for his troubles,’ 
said the large man. 

““‘Vou’d better write that down be- 
fore you forget it,’ said the blue-eyed 
man. It seemed so apt and wise. 

“Tt is written down—in the book 
of Job.’ 

“That silenced the blue-eyed man.” 

There is little that any one may say 
about life that has not been already and 
better said in the Bible. This is the 
reason for so much Biblical allusion in 
conversation and public address and in 
literature. It is not chiefly that famili- 
arity with it brings its words to mind, 
but that its interpretation of truth and 
experience is so apt and adequate. No- 
where else is this done so well. So 
the poets quote it and fiction turns 
many a happy phrase with it, and where 
memory serves, its pungent sayings slip 


into all good talk, just as Job helped out 


the “large man leaning on the parapet.” 
No book has explored life so deeply as 
the Bible or has given as sympathetic 
and literary areport. This is true of all 


Department 


, sion. 
| science. 


phases of experience, for the Bible 
works no particular vein. It ‘‘sees life 
whole.’ It misses nothing. So that the 
best modern comment on life has found 
itself anticipated. The Bible has said 
the very thing, and better. 

Nowhere in that modern literature 
that lays itself out to express the pa- 
thos of life in its transitoriness, is 
there any such poignant expression of 
this as in the fourteenth of Job or the 
nineteenth Psalm. How heart-breaking 
would be the periods that with solemn 
cadence recount man’s swift flight 
through time, were it not for the back- 
ground of God’s eternity on which the 
experience is drawn!—‘“Thou carriest 
them away as with a flood; they are 
as a sleep; in the morning they are 
like grass, which groweth up. In the 
morning it flourisheth and groweth up; 
in the evening it is cut down and with- 
ereth.”’ 

Omar does not describe so profoundly 
the futility of life’s best material ef- 
fort and hopes, as does Weclesiastes in 
page after page until we would be 
brought to despair were we not saved, 
as always in the Bible, by the sun- 
burst of hope in its last word. : 

More tragic even than life’s fleeting- 
ness and futility is that experience of 
sin, which makes so large a part of 
the material of modern fiction, and 
which modern psychology has sought to 
analyze in all its causes and conse- 
quences. And yet for the explanation 
of its nature and for the expression of 
its evil, we still must go back to the 
Bible’s profounder insight and expres- 
There you have the good con- 
There is no ery out of the 
depths of sin’s anguish like that in the 
Psalms, not to speak of the voice of 
the vicarious sufferer on the cross. The 
“Scarlet Letter’s’”’ tragic portrayal of 
penitential suffering does not equal the 
spectacle of the remorseful David as he 
exclaims, ‘““My sin is ever before me.” 
The Bible has anticipated any tragit 
sense of modern sin with a profoundet 
insight into its horror, and if you re 
quire it—with a more dramatic expres 
sion of it. 

In the matter of redemption, the Bible 
fact and statement, as a matter of 
course, is unapproachable. It is true 
modern thought has its theories of 
reform and of a new social order and 
of education, but in all that it has 
thought and done has hardly shown a 
glimpse of what must be the spiritu- 
ality of a real salvation. That there 
should be a divine love of man so great 
as to furnish out of its own suffering 
redemption of the sinner, is beyond its 
comprehension. It has no experiences 
of need which could justify such a price, 
no knowledge of love that could under- 
stand such a sacrifice. So the Bible 
plan of salvation is so unique and pro- 
found that it cannot be said to have 
anticipated modern thought on the sub- 
ject, because modern thought let alone 
has no adequate plan. 

In the matter of hope after death, 
there is no argument or comment of 
the modern mind, with all its cultiva- 
tion and knowledge, that has any sug- 
gestion of the clarity or assurance of the 
glorious hope that illumines the pages 
of the New Testament. 

So, then, the best and wisest word 
on life has already been “written 
down.” We should study that word, 
as we find it in Job or the Psalms or 
the Gosvels—wherever it may be found 


only the idea, but the word itself, for 
the word belongs to the idea. What 
should be thought of a student of 
Shakespeare who would search his work 
for ideas, irrespective of the words 
used. You cannot get his ideas except 
through his words—his very words. 
Some go to the Bible for the broad prin- 
ciples of truth ana life, careless of its 
words, perhaps preferring their own for 
interpretation. But just as important as 
the experience or principle itself is the 
form of its expression. . They belong to 
each other. 

Dr. John A. Hutton says, “I am sure 
we shall be depriving ourselves of many 
a secret and intimate guidance from 
God if we neglect on all occasions the 
very words in which the story has come 
down to us. We must never forget that 
for the first three hundred years the 
New Testament was a secret and for- 
bidden book, read with fear and trem- 
bling, and that in the view of those 
who first read it, every word was pre- 
cious, and might be understood as cov- 
ering some secondary meaning, which, 
indeed, was the most important mean- 
ing.’’—Presbyterian Banner. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
The City of St. Mark. 


Eugenie du Maurier. 

Fairest of cities is Venice, with its 
islands cradled in the Adriatic Sea and 
guarded by the Lion of St. Mark. 

To these islands, then lonely and un- 
inhabited, fled the peaceful inhabitants 
of the northern mainland of Italy when 
in 452, Attilla the Hun, the ‘“‘scourge of 
God,” burned their towns and mur- 
dered the people. In their island homes, 
safe from invasion, was built up the 
commerce that once was the greatest 
in the world. Here their wealth was 
turned into beauty that still lures trav- 
elers from distant lands. Whether you 
see it by sunlight or moonlight, or in 
the dusk that is lighted by the myriad 
island lights, there is always the swish 
of water, the cry or song of the gon- 
doliers, and always and everywhere the 
memory of St. Mark, the patron saint 
of the Queen of the Adriatic. 

St. Mark, the writer of one of the 
Gospels, and a close friend of St. Pe- 
ter, was, according to an old legend, 
shipwrecked on one of the islands that 
is now a part of Venice. And Vene- 
tians have always been devoted to him. 

St. Mark is supposed to have died 
in Egypt and been buried there. But 
when the Venetians became rich and 
powerful they secured from the city of 
Alexandria the relics of St. Mark and 
brought them to Venice. Then they 
built the wonderful church that bears 
his name. 

The beginning of St. Mark’s was in 
829. The first church was injured by 
fire; the present church dates from 
976. Volumes have been written of its 
beauty, but mere words fail to describe 
it. One writer says: “It has a beau- 
ty which touches all hearts, while it 
appeals profoundly to the religious sen- 
timent.’’ Another tells of its ceilings of 
sheeted gold, its polished walls cov- 
ered with alabaster and floors with birds 
and fountains in brilliant mosaic pic- 
tures. But it needs to be seen to be 
really appreciated. No pen picture suf- 
fices. 

The church was built hundreds of 
years before the art of printing was in 
use, and the walls of the church be- 
came the poor man’s Bible. Ruskin 
said:. ‘A picture was more easily read 
than a chapter,’’ and the Venetians had 
a wide-open, illustrated Bible, on the 
walls of St. Mark’s. Here precious ma- 
terial is sanctified to highest uses. By- 


in the Bible page—the very word, not iery line and picture leads at last to a 
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cross, the sign of man’s redemption. 

Wonderful and beautiful as is the in- 
terior of the church it is none the less 
beautiful in its surroundings. The ap- 
proach is through St. Mark’s Place, a 
wide, short, parklike street, whose 
shops glitter with brilliant jewels and 
works of art. There is the wide pave- 
ment with arches and pillars on either 
side, the clock tower, and facing this 
at the farther end, the pillars and domes 
of the church. There is a view of one 
part of the famous ducal palace, and to 
the right rise two columns. On one is 
the figure of a winged lion, the lion of 
St. Mark. This symbol is given to him 
because he told in such strong and pow- 
erful words the glory of the Resurrec- 
tion. 

One of the prettiest scenes is the 
doves that spend their lives as the fa- 
vored inhabitants in this beautiful spot. 
We are told that hundreds of years 
ago, during the Crusades, when a Vene- 
tian, Enrico Handalo, was at war he 
was greatly helped by the carrier pi- 
geons. He said that as as these hirds 
had served their country, their coun- 
try should provide for them. So for 
centuries they were fed at the expease 
of Venice. But at. last a good woman 
left a sum of money to provide for the 
pigeons of Venice. Everybody is inter- 
ested in them. And their flights and 
feeding are an added charm. 

You can walk for miles in this city 

of mors than one hundred islands; for 
they are connected by nearly four hun- 
dred bridges. There are no automo- 
biles to avoid. Not even a horse is to 
‘be seen. And the railroad ends where 
Venice begins. From the station you 
‘step into a gondola and glide to the 
front door of a hotel which faces the 
water as your door does the street. 
Along the Grand Canali and everywhere, 
brilliant colors meet the eye, the sound 
of music is in the air, and peace and 
Leauty seem to rule. 
_. The many churches are marvels of 
beauty. The paintings are world fa- 
mous. The laces and glass of Venice 
have long been known as the finest in 
the world. 

Poets from northern lands have gone 
to Venice and found it so beautiful that 
they remained there. Still, beautiful 
as Venice is today, its greatest glory 
was long ago in the. days when they 
raised the wonderful cathedral of St. 
Mark, Apostle of Christ, and patron 
saint of the Adriatic. 


Learn to Love. 


We may, if we choose, make the worst 
of one another. Every one has his 
weak points; every one has his faults; 
we may make the worst of these; we 
may fix our attention constantly upon 
these. But we may also make 
the best of one another. We 
may forgive, even as we hope to be for- 
given. We may put ourselves in the 
place of others, and ask what we should 
wish to be done to us, and thought of 
us, were we in their place. 

By loving whatever is lovable in 
those around us, love will flow back 
from them to us, and life will become 
a pleasure instead of a pain; and earth 
will become like heaven; and we shall 
become not unworthy followers of Him 
whose name is Love. 

There is a story of a German baron 
who made a great Wolian harp by 
stretching wires from tower to tower of 
his castle. When the harp was ready, 
he listened for the music. But it was 
in the calm of summer, and in the still 
air the wires hung silent. Autumn 
came, with its gentle breezes, and there 
were faint whispers of song. At length 
the winter winds swept over the castle, 
and now the harp answered in majestic 
music. 


Such a harp is the human heart. It 


does not yield its noblest music in the 
summer days of joy, but in the winter 
of trial. The sweetest songs on earth 
have been sung in sorrow. The rich- 
est things in character have been 
reached through pain. Even of Jesus 
we read that He was made perfect 
through suffering. 

The child of poverty and vice has still 
within him, however overlaid by the 
sins of ancestry, a germ of good that 
is capable of growth, if reached in 
time. Let us stretch out a_ tender, 
strong hand, and, touching that poor 
germ of good, lifting its feeble head in 
a wilderness of evil, help it to live and 
thrive and grow.—Dean Stanley. 


The Gospel in Turkey. 


The present policy of the Nationalists 
‘in Turkey under the leadership of Mus- 
taphe Kemal Pasha and the National 
' Assembly, is to close virtually all Amer- 
ican schools and colleges. Think what 
‘that will involve! If such a plan pre- 
| vails it will mean that the intellectual 
jleaders of the future, so sorely needed 
in Turkey—statesmen, bankers, physi- 
| cians, teachers, engineers, etc.—will not 
be forthcoming. Intellectual pigmies 
will seek to rule in all waiks of life 
where giants are needed. In view of 
jthis we should do all in our power to 
assist our government in her policy to 
maintain the open door in Turkey. 

Finally, what shall we say of Tur- 
key’s spiritual future? The goal of all 
Christians, so far as Turkey is con- 
cerned, must be the evangelization and 
Christianization of all Mohammedans. 
A Christless life is an unblessed life. 
A Christless nation is an unblessed na- 
tion. For thirteen long centuries the 
face of the blessed Christ has been hid- 
den to millions of Mohammedans—“‘‘Al- 
lah is great! Mohammed is the Pro- 
phet of God ”’ rings out from ten thou- 
sand minarets five times a day as the 
muezzin summons the faithful to pray- 
er. In the eyes of all Mohammedans 
Jesus is only one of many prophets, but 
the world’s supreme prophet is Moham- 
med, to whom God gave His last and 
most complete revelation. How shall 
the Christ in all of His matchless beau- 
ty and saving grace be revealed to these 
millions of Mohammedans who know 
Him not? There can be but one way, 
viz: through the power of the Gospel, 
written and preached and incarnated 
in the lives of His people. 

A single illustration shows the pow- 
er of the Gospel on men in high places. 
When, during the World War, orders 
came to expel the Christians, missiona- 
‘ries included, Dr. Usher of the Presby- 
| terian Board appealed to the Governor 
; General against the decree. He was 
|asked to turn Mohammedan and _ ex- 
plained that he was in debt to Jesus 
'and that he loved Him too much to be- 
tray Him. 

The General pushed back from the 
table and said, ‘““‘Do you mean to tell 
|me that Jesus so rescues you and that 
jt is from pure love and gratitude that 
you men (there were two Catholic 
| Dreste and two missionaries present) 
leave home, your country and its emolu- 
ments to live hard lives among these 
dirty, soiled people?” 

“VYes,’’ I replied, ‘‘because of our love 
and gratitude to Him Who redeemed 
us and because we believe all this dirt 
and ignorance is the barricade to our 
; brothers and the Gospel of Jesus will 
transform them into good citizens of 
their government and of the Kingdom 
of God!” 

The General adjourned the meeting. 
The next day the order came from Con- 
stantinople to drive the Armenians and 
their missionaries out or massacre them. 
The Governor-General refused to carry 
out the order. Of course he was re- 
moved. His successor had no scruples 


and they were driven out. Dr. and 
Mrs. Usher took typhus fever on the way 
and Mrs. Usher died on the journey. 
What became of that Governor-General? 
Did he become a Christian? I do not 
know, but so powerful was the Chris- 
tion message which he heard from the 
lips of Dr. Usher that he deliberately 
chose to lose his high office rather than 
run counter to the spirit of love advo- 
cated by the missionary, Dr. Usher. Oh, 
the power of the Gospel! Who can 
measure if? The sure promise is, ‘“‘and 
the idols shall He utterly abolish.’’ Let 
us hold fast our faith, assured that 
even the millions in Turkey can be re- 
generated and saved, and let us firmly 
resolve to do our part in sending to 
them the Gospel.—Dr. Bayard Young, 
in Lutheran. 


The Stone Mason. 


A man whose snowy. hair clusters on head, 


Still head erect, a sturdy man whose 
tread 

Is gentle on the grass, a man whose 
tones 

Are strangely soft for one who works in 
stones, 


He stood beside me in the fading day 
And bent a shrewd, benevolent survey 
On my defeated stretch of rough ston 


wall, 

Tumbled by romping boys and dogs. “I'll 
haul 

The rocks tomorrow, if it suits you so. 

One dollar for a two-horse load. They’ll 
go 

To nigh thirteen. It’s a fair price. “Ill 
sell.” 

“They come in handy. I can use them 
well 

In the foundations of that bungalow 

A-building over in these woods, you 
know.” 

“Tm glad,” I answered, “that theyll 

still be near. 

Stones dug from one’s own land—”’ “Ay, 


home is dear, 


And all that touches home,” he slowly 
said. 

“That’s what I think when now and then 
a Red : 

Comes round, a-shooting off his mouth 
at me, 

Some wild young fellow fresh from over- 
sea 


Without a stake in peace and order yet, 

Without a home. The times are full of 
fret; 

I read my paper evenings on the porch 

Till it seems like a madman with a torch 

Was out to set the world afire. Well! 
well! 

I go and mend 
would tell 

That I’ve been long in getting to that 
chore— 

And I feel cool and sensible once more. 

A laboring man has uses for his fist 

Better than shake it at a capitalist. 

The homes—I see the homes as little cords 

Holding the country steady. There were 
lords, 

I’ve read 
land. 

They’ve paid for it; 
here we stand, 

Millions of us Americans, each on 

His bit of earth, waiting till winter's 
gone 

To plant the garden, thinking seeds and 
loam. 

—These rocks of yours, they’ll not be far 
from home. 


—Katherine Lee Bates. 


the clothesreel—wife 


in Russia, that Kept all the 


they’ve paid. But 


We take care of our health, we lay 
up money, we make our roof tight and 
our clothing sufficient, but who pro- 
vides wisely that we shall not be want- 
ing in the best property of all—friends? 
—HEmerson. 
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Going to School. 


‘Dear God, a school day comes again, 
With many things for me to do, 


Please bless my Heart and guide my 


Brain 


And make me thoughtful, strong and 


true. 


My lessons may seem dull to me, 
And study long and dry; 

But if You help me, then I’ll see 
How fast those useful hours fly. 


O God, go forth with me today, 


And help my Head and guide my Hand; 


For You are wise and know a way 
To make me learn and understand, 


Open my Heart and Eyes to see 
How kind is every study hour; 
For each one offers Gifts to me 
Like Wisdom, Patience, Love 
Power.” 
—Selected. 


For the Southern Churchman. 
In the Olden Time in Virginia. 
By A Grandmother. 


I wonder if you dear children living 
now in your safe comfortable homes 
here in Virginia ever think of the time 
three hundred years ago when Captain 
John Smith and the Rev. Robert Hunt 
and a few others trom England came 
to this country and began to build some 
small houses on Jamestown Island just 
a little way down James River from 
Richmond. The country was then in- 
habited by red men just the color of a 
copper cent. These Indians did not 
want the white men to come to live 
here because they thought they would 
take away their land, and kill or drive 
away the animals that they themselves 
killed for meat or for the skins they 
wrapped themselves in. So they killed 
the white men whenever they could. 
After some time, more white men came 
Over and succeeded in driving the In- 
dians far back in the forest. 

Nathaniel Bacon was very brave and 
got his soldiers together and fought a 
battle with the Indians just a little way 
from where Richmond now is, and he 
defeated them so that they went away 


and did not trouble the white settlers 
in this part of the state much after this, 


But far back in the western part of the | 


state they still tried to drive the white 
men away and would come sometimes 
in the night when the people were fast 
asleep and set fire to their houses and 


carry off the women and children. 
One man, Mr. Rainsford, had built a 
house and had a nice farm where he 
and his wife and children were very 
comfortable. He had a little boy twelve 
years old named Bobby and a little girl 
of ten named Mamie, and a little baby 
boy and girl. One night when they 
were all fast asleep the Indians came 
and set fire to the house and when 
the family ran out one Indian caught 
hold of Bobby’s hand and said, “this 
my paleface,’’ and another took Mamie 
by the hand, saying “this my paleface’’; 
and they dragged the children off into 
the forest, where they had their camps. 
Poor little Mamie and Bobbie cried 
and begged to be allowed to go back 
home, but the Indians said ‘Na, na”; 
and with a tap on their heads made 
them come along, although they were so 
cold and their poor little feet were so 
tired from walking over the rough 


: to make pretty baskets, 
“d 


ground without shoes. 

After walking about two days they 
reached the Indian camp and were glad 
to rest and eat some, even of the poor 
food that the Indians had. They were 
not cruelly treated, but had to work, 
Bobby helping the men and learning 
from the Indian boys to make bows and 
arrows and how to use them. Mamie 
helped the woman in whose wigwam she 
taking 
care, too, of her little baby boy. Such 
bright black eyes he had! 
came really fond of him. 

The children’s homes were near each 
other and they had to bring water to 
the camp from the same spring, so they 
often met and talked of home and the 
dear ones there. 

“TLet’s pray,’ said Bobby one day. 
“That God will help us get back home.” 
“T do pray every day as Mother taught 
us to do,” answered Mamie. So these 
dear children kept on doing their work 
and praying every day that God would 
help them home. 

After about a year had passed they 
met at the spring one day and Bobbie 
said: ‘Sister, I believe the time is near 
when we can try to get away from this 
camp, and maybe get home.” 

“Oh, what makes you think so?” 
asked Mamie. 

“Well, you see these Indians are pre- 
paring to go off to war with another 
tribe farther back to the west, and while 
all the strong young men are away 
we may be able to get off. I will watch 
and tell you when the time has come 
and we will slip away some night while 
the women are asleep. Are you willing 
to try to take this long walk through 
the forest where there are bears and 
wildcats?’’ 

“Oh, yes,’’ said Mamie; 
shall we find the way?”’’ 

Bobbie answered: ‘‘When the Indians 
brought us here, as soon as they got 
into the forest they followed this branch 
all the way to the spring. Now we 
will follow this branch the other way 
-and I think it will lead us somewhere 
‘near home.” 

A few days after this the children 
;met in the woods where they were 
|breaking up the dry twigs for the fires, 
and Bobbie said: ‘“‘Sister, the men are 
going away tonight and tomorrow night 
is time for us to start home. Tomor- 


Mamie be- 


“but how 


and put it in that pretty basket you 
made, and I will save all I can. That 
night you must lie down close to the 
door and when the camp is quiet—all 
fast asleep—I will come to your door 
and make a little scratching sound, like 
a mouse and you must come out and 
bring your bear-skin that you sleep on 
and the basket of food with you, and 
we will get right off, for the moon 
shines all night now and that will help 
us.”’ 


The next day the children saved some 
of their food and that night Mamie did 
just as Bobbie had told her and late 
in the night, when the women in the 
wigwam with her were fast asleep, she 
heard the scratching at the door and 
crawled out, taking the bear skin and 
the basket of food. 


Outside she found Bobbie waiting for 
her with his bear-skin and bow and ar- 
rows. They walked off as fast and as 
quietly as possible, waded into the 
brook, and walked for some distance 
in it so that the Indians could not track 
;them and see which way they had gone. 
They walked on and on in the moon- 
light and at last they saw the beauti- 


row you must save all the food you can ' 


ful red glow in the sky that told them 
that day was coming. 

Soon it became light and the birds 
were chirping and singing and the chil- 
dren were very happy to have gotten 
so far without being overtaken by the 
Indians. When the sun was up and 
shining bright they sat down by the 
brook and ate some of their parched 
corn and meat and rested awhile, and’ 
thanked God for helping them, asking’ 
Him to help and protect them through 
the day, 

After resting they walked on, stop-’ 
ping now and thew to get some of the 
nice berries that grew in the open 
spots in the forest. When the sun had 
gone down they were so tired that they’ 
could not walk on in the night and they 
looked about for a place where they 
might sleep. 

Bobby soon called to Mamie that he 
had found a nice place. There were 
some small trees growing close togeth- 
er and a grapevine had grown up and 
twined itself among the branches of 
these trees so that it made a nice place 
where they could spread their bear- 
skins and lie down and sleep. Bobby 
climbed up and spread one of the skins 
and helped Mamie up and she lay down 
and said: “Oh, brother, it is as good 
as a real bed!”’ They covered up with 
the other skin and were soon fast asleep 
like two birds in a nest. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


BIG THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


Accuracy. Os 
The Rey. Thos. F. Opie 


“It is as easy to do a thing right as 
it is to do it wrong’’—a lad was told. 
His reply was, “If you think that, you 
evidently never studied arithmetic!’ 
There can be no doubt that it often 
proves easier to get one’s own answer, 
when working out a problem in mathe- 
matics, than to get the correct answer 
in the back of the book. But one is 
liable to miss the point in this whole 
matter, if he is not accurate in his in- 
sight. When one gets the wrong answer, 
his troubles have just begun! He 
must go over and over his work until 
he locates his error—and when he has 
found his mistake, he must work for- 
ward to the end, because his error af- 
fected all that came after in solving 
the problem. 

It is not easy to live accurately with 
regard to one’s thoughts, one’s daily 
conduct, one’s whole life. But neither 
is it easy to live inaccurately, wrong- 
ily, erroneously! A falsehood, a wrong 
step, an ill-advised, or a too hasty ac- 
tion, may clutter up the whole life— 
like the error in the example in arith- 
| metic. And the further one goes on a 
false basis, the more he tries to ‘‘cover 
up” as he goes, the worse mess he 
,makes of things. He finds that one 
falsehood calls for a dozen more—that 
one case of deceit calls for a habit of 
deceit—that one’s whole character may 
be affected by what he thought was 
merely a trifle. 


Possibly it is not so ‘“‘easy’’ to be 
right, to go right and to do right, ‘as 
it is to be and do wrong—but life is 
much easier, calmer, sweeter, richer, 
smoother, when one insists upon the 
right, from the first. It is like the 
problem in mathematics; in the last 
analysis, it is in a true sense easier 
(less provoking, less time-losing and 
less really troublesome) to do the thing 
right than to do it wrong! ? 

One should early cultivate the sense 
of being right, not only in regard: to 
good living, but he should cultivate the 
sense of accuracy in observation, in es- 
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timate, in conclusion. This is a fine 
philosophy. It is not by any means 
above the average boy’s or girl’s intelli- 
gence, that he or she be grounded in 
accuracy. ‘The word has a Latin deri- 
vation and means ‘‘to take care.’’ Chil- 
dren should be taught to take infinite 
care in the matter of the smallest af- 
fairs about the house. This is a day 
of complex and rapid living. It is, with 
many, a “hit-and-miss’”’ affair—a hap- 
hazard and a slap-dash sort of thing. 
These wind up in a grand mess. And 
children should be taught that this is 
80, by those who have actually found 
it out for themselves. 

When a boy cultivates the habit of 
accuracy—that is, the habit of doing 
things carefully and painstakingly, even 
in the most unimportant matters—he 
carries this habit with him into busi- 
mess. A careful and accurate boy makes 
an accurate and a trust-worthy account- 
ant—a reliable banker. He makes a 
dependable druggist or a reliable doc- 
tor. He makes a dependable, a careful, 
a trust-worthy man wherever he may 
find himself—and he has fewer things 
to hide and few columns to review and 
to correct in the problem of life. 

The girl who is careful as to mat- 
ters of dress and appearance, who is 
painstaking and accurate in the matter 
of stitching, of drawing, of sweeping, of 
weaving, of cooking, or of whatever 
her hands.and her mind may find to 
do—this young person develops into a 
beautiful ornament to society and is a 
blessing to life. She takes over into 
her opinions and estimates, into her ob- 
servations and conclusions, the tend- 
ency to measure and to weigh carefully 
—to be just, fair and honest—to be 
praise-worthy and trust-worthy. She is 
accurate in life’s great problems, be- 
cause she was careful and particular 
in the smaller things of youth. 

Aim high, yes—but aim at something. 
In this matter of aim, accuracy and 
care as to objective are fundamental. 
Boys, watch your aim! Girls, take care 
to be correct, careful, just and accurate 
—and the figures of life will add up a 
goodly sum. 


Good Things. 


Friends and people, food and pleasure, 
Animals and birdies too; 
Games and frolics without measure, 
Lots of love and dreams to treasure, 
Lots of things to get and do— 
- Isn’t God most good to you? 
—Ex. 


Mr. and Mrs. Peters. 


Betsey had been sick, and it was tak- 
ing her a long time to get strong again; 
s0 she was to spend the summer in the 
country with grandpa and grandma. 
They had promised to send her home 
“as good as new” in the fall. — 

Last night when she had come to 
grandma’s it had been dark, and be- 
cause she was ‘very, very tired} she 
had shut~ her eyes as the carriage 
brought her and auntie from the sta- 
tion. She had been more than half 
asleep when they undressed her and 
put her to bed. 

The little girl, who was used to long 
city streets of big brick houses, now 
found herself in a very different world. 
The air was full of sunshine and sweet 
with roses; long streamers of green 
from the big elm swayed across the 
open window; but the thing that caught 
and held Betsey’s eyes was a dear little 
cottage with a green roof and a rus- 
tic porch. It had two windows up un- 
der the roof and—strangest of all in a 
very tiny cottage—two front doors. 

Just outside. one door stood a lady 
in a white waist and a bright pink skirt, 
holding up a corner of her white apron. 
Inside the other doorway stood a man 


with a gray coat and a green cap and 
an umbrella in his hand. Betsey waited 
to see whether he would come out, too, 
but he didn’t, although the little lady 
looked very pretty and pleasant. Bet- 
sey wondered about it for a little while; 
but she wasn’t quite rested, and her 
eyelids drooped, and she went off to 
sleep again. 

It was late in the morning when she 
woke up, and auntie was standing by 
her bedside with a tumbler of milk for 
her. 

“Too bad that it’s raining, chicky,” 
she said. “I thought we were going 
to have a fine day, but perhaps it’s just 
as well, for you’re too tired to go out 
round the farm.” 

Betsey was disappointed. She looked 
toward the window and saw the rain- 
drops playing tag. on the glass. Then 
she saw something else. The little lady 
of the cottage had gone in, and the 
little gentleman with the umbrella had 
come out. 

“How funny!” said Betsey. ‘Why 
don’t they go out together? Don’t they 
like each other?” 

Auntie looked puzzled; then she fol- 
lowed the direction of Betsey’s gaze and 
laughed. “Oh!” she said. ‘‘So you’ve 
discovered Mr. and Mrs. Peters. They 
have lived here a long time, but they 
are foreigners. You’d know that by 
their queer little house, wouldn’t you? 
I don’t believe they know a word of 
English.”’ ¢ 

“Dear me!’’ said Betsey. ‘‘Then I 
suppose I shall not be able to talk to 
them, shall I?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied auntie as _ she 
fluffed up Betsey’s pillows and propped 
her up comfortably. ‘‘You can talk to 
them. I’ve talked to them for years. 
But they just smile and look cheerful. 
They never try to talk English or any- 
thing else to me. They’re a devoted 
couple, but they don’t agree on the 
weather. She doesn’t like rain and 
never goes out in it, and he never goes 
out at all unless it is raining.’ 

“But don’t they ever agree?’ asked 


Betsey. 
“W-e-ll,”” said auntie slowly, as if 
she was searching her memory. Ri 


_|don’t remember ever having seen them 


out at the same time, but you’ll find it 
interesting to watch and see. Delight- 
ful people, the Peterses.’’ 

Auntie laughed and kissed Betsey, 
and Betsey, who had thought she could 
not stand it to be away from her father 
and mother and little baby brother, 
began to think that auntie would be a 
lovely companion and that perhaps she 
shouldn’t miss mother so much after 
all. 

Auntie was really wonderful. She 
seemed to know just when Betsey’s 
homesick spells were coming on and 
always had something new for her to 
see or hear. 

That very first day she introduced 
her to a brown china cow that obliging- 
ly gave Betsey cream for her berries. 
Another day there was a quaint little 
Chinaman holding a big white goose 
that seemed to be trying to get away 
from him. If you took hold of the 
Chinaman’s pigtail and tipped him for- 
ward a little, a stream of milk would 
flow from the mouth of the goose. 

Auntie made turtles out of raisins, 
with cloves for the head, the tail and 
the legs; a whole circus of queer ani- 
mals from peanuts and pins; fat, prick- 
ly green pigs from wild-cucumber pods, 


with toothpicks legs and pin eyes. She 
told stories too—fairy stories and 
“made-up” stories and stories about 


people who passed the house, and about 
their cats_and dogs. The last were 
generally true, because auntie knew 
almost every one in town except the 
summer people. But she made up sto- 
ries about them too; one was a Russian 


was a balloon, and another woman was 
the Queen from Alice in Wonderland. 
Perhaps the summer people would have 
been startled if they had known of ali 
the wonderful adventures that auntie 
and Betsey invented for them. 

But the best of all were the little peo- 
ple in the foreign-looking cottage. Bet- 
sey could see them all day and every 
day, and bow good morning and good 
night. They never answered, but they 
continued to smile sweetly. 

The little lady often went out on the 
piazza so.far that she could see the 
little gentleman in his side of the house 
when she turned. But she never went 
in, and she never could coax him out. 
Sometimes it was Mr. Peters who tried 
to coax Mrs. Peters, but she would not 
go out if she thought it was going to 
rain. In fact the nearer he came to 
her door the farther she retreated into 
the cottage. 


One day there was a thundershower. 
Betsey expected to see Mrs. Peters rush 
back into the house,, but she didn’t. 
Betsey was puzzled. “I should think 
she’d be more afraid of a thundershow- 
er than just a drizzly rain like yester- 
day’s,’’ she told auntie. 


“Oh, no,’’ auntie said, “‘she isn’t the 
least bit nervous. She doesn’t mind a 
shower, for she knows it will soon be 
over.”’ 


“How does she know?’’ asked Betsey. 

“Perhaps she feels it in her bones,’’ 
answered avntie with a smile. ‘I never 
could decide whether she dislikes rain 
because she has rheumatism or because 
she’s afraid to get her pretty clothes 
wet.”’ 

“Mr. Peters can’t have rheumatism,”’ 
said Betsey. 

“No,” said auntie, ‘‘and he doesn’t 
mind about his clothes.” 

As the summer went by Betsey found 
many other things about the farm to 
interest her. She grew stronger and 
stronger and roamed farther and farth- 
er from the house. But she never for- 
got that the Peterses were her first 
friends, and, queer and _ unsociable 
though they were, she was fond of 
them. She always said good night and 
good morning to them, and many a time 
she paid them a sudden visit, hoping 
to find both of them out together. But 
she never did. 

After a time she learned that Mr. and 
Mrs, Peters were good weather proph- 


ets; and when it rained in the morning — 


of a day that they had selected for a 
picnic, Betsey would say, ‘“‘But it’s go- 


ing to be pleasant, auntie, because Mrs, - 


Peters is outdoors.”’ 

When the time came for Betsey to 
go home again, well and strong, she 
felt worse at having to leave Mr. and 
Mrs. Peters than at having to leave any 
of the other neighbors. Even when the 
automobile stood at the door and fath- 
er and mother were waiting for her she 
slipped away to say good-bye to them 
once more. 

“T do believe,’ said auntie, ‘‘that she 
would like to take Mr. and Mrs. Peters 
with her.’’ 

“What! 
grandpa. 
have it.” 

So Mr. and Mrs. Peters and their cot- 
tage stand by Betsey’s window in her 


“Bless her heart, she shall 


city home, and Mr. Peters still goes out 


in damp weather, and Mrs. Peters goes 
out only when the sun shines, 

Betsey often wonders whether they 
are homesick for the country. Some- 
times she: believes they are, and then 


she tries to cheer them up by promis- 
ing that they shall go back to the farm — 
summer.—Nellie F, 


with her next 
Brown, in Youth’s Companion. 


Our civilization cannot survive ma- be 
terially unless it be redeemed spiritu- 


princess in disguise, and the fat woman ally—Woodrow Wilson. 


That old barometer?” cried 
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For the Southern Churchman. 
At Sunset. 


Lena HE. Pegues. 

O, the sun is sinking in the west, 
Colors are brightening every minute; 
The moon comes peeping, doing its best 
To make brighter the light within it. 
Slowly, slowly the color fades away— 
The glow of the sun stays till the last; 
Night is coming, ’tis the last of day, 
And shadows of night are being cast. 


Dandelions cuddle real close, 

Each day begins to hide its head; 
Roses no longer try to pose 

When the sun is sinking low. 


The time is coming near for bed, 
Bluebirds are flying to their nests, 
Little bird mothers see about their young, 
Robins safe beneath mother’s breast, 

For they know the day is done. 


All our work and play are done, 
Sailors are coming from the sea, 
Darkness is creeping, for there is no sun, 
Children are cuddled ’round mother’s 
Knee. 


But all is not dark about us, 


i 
There is one Light that does not fade, 


‘Tis the Father, Who shines above us, 
He the setting sun has made. 


The Kind Little Wagon. 


“Here, Bobby,” called mother to her 
little son as he was hauling his little 
gister in a wheelbarrow, “run over to 
the new grocery and get me some soap. 
I like cash stores, but it is a little 
jnconvenient when they don’t deliver.” 

Bobby came back beaming. ‘“‘O, moth- 
er, he’s the nicest old man with the 
funniest name. Guess what it is.” 

“Joke?” asked mother gravely. ‘Or 
monkey? Those are the funniest things 
I know.” 

“O, now, mother, you know I didn’t 
mean funny that way. I meant queer. 
The first part is the last part, but the 
last part is not always the first part.”’ 

“Why, that is queer,’ owned ,his 
mother. ‘I could never guess it in ‘the 
world.”’ 

“It’s Rainwater!’ cried Bobby; ‘‘but 
he declares he’s not soft.’’ 

Mother laughed. ‘‘He must be a jolly 
old fellow. 

He was. In a week all the kiddies 
in the neighborhood knew him for a 
friend. One day when Bobby went to 
buy something the old man _ said: 
“Young man, you got a wagon?” 

“No, sir,” Bobby answered; ‘‘but I 
can carry a lot in a basket.” 

“Thanks, sonny,’ said the old man, 
patting his shoulder; ‘‘but I don’t want 
you to do an errand. Look here.’ He 
drew out from behind some barrels a 
bright-red wagon all trimmed with gold. 
“Here’s a wagon a lady left with me. 
Now she writes she won’t be back and 
for me to give the wagon to some- 
body. She says it is a kind little wa- 
gon, and I must give it to some one 
who will keep it so.” 

“T’ll try,’’ said Bobby, not quite un- 
derstanding; but O he did want that 
pretty wagon! 

“Then you’ll do,’? answered the old 
man heartily, and he put the tongue 
into Bobby’s hand. 

After Bobby showed the wagon to 
mother, he sat down on the back step 
to think. He had promised to try to 
keep it a kind little wagon; now he 
must find some way to do it. 

“A kind little wagon,’ he said over 
to himself and sat looking at it quite, 
quite still for some minutes; then he 
jumped up so quickly the wagon would 


have shied if. there had been a pony 
hitched to it. “I know! I know!” he 
cried. ‘‘A kind little wagon must do 
kind things. Course it can’t by itself, 
so I must help it.”’ 


He looked all around eagerly. here 
lay a pile of wood and a stack of kind- 
ling. The very thing! Bobby piled 
the wagon full of wood and pulled it 
carefully up to the two low steps to 
the porch. In no time at all he had 
the wood box full and the kindling 
basket overflowing. After a little he 
heard mother go into the kitchen, 


“Oho!” she cried. “What 
brownie has been at work here?’’ 


“The kind little wagon,’ laughed 
Bobby gleefully. ‘“‘Is there anything 
else it can do for you?”’ 


“Yes, indeed!’’ cried mother, ‘‘and 
I’m so glad. I want a bag of flouz be- 
fore daddy comes home, and I was won- 
dering how I was going to get it.” 

So off went Bobby and the wagon, 
and soon the flour was bumping up 
the back steps. 

“My!’’ cried mother, “‘it’s mighty nice 
to have a little son that knows how to 
keep a kind little wagon.”’ 


Bobby grinned happily and asked: 
“Can you spare us a few minutes now, 
mother?”’ 


“Yes, indeed. I’ll not need you any 
more this morning,’ she answered. 

So off Bobby and the wagon whizzed 
through the back yard and up the alley 
around to Mr. Rainwater’s grocery. He 
was just in time. The old man was 
piling up a lot of things into a bag 
for a dear little white-haired lady who 
didn’t look at all able to carry them. 

“Grannie! Grannie Snow! Wait!’’ 
called Bobby as she was trying to gath- 
er them up. ‘‘Here’s a kind little wa- 
gon come to take your things for you.’’ 

O, how her bright eyes twinkled un- 
der the snowy curls! And Mr. Rain- 
water nodded till his gray hair stood 
up in a peak. 

“Well, well, well!’’ she laughed. ‘I 
didn’t know there was anything like 
that around.” 

As they went on to the little brown 
house Bobby told her all about it. When 
she had thanked him and given him a 
cooky, she suddenly cried, ‘‘O! O! O!’’ 
and Bobby knew that she had thought 
of something fine. *‘‘Did you know that 


good 


Tommie Jenkins has sprained his ankle, 


so badly that he hasn’t walked for a 
week? Look! There he is sitting at 
the window, with old Rover begging 
him to come out. I just know he’d 
like a ride in a kind wagon.”’ 


Bobby waved his hand, and Tommie. 


waved back and called, ‘‘Hello!” And 
in less than a dozen wags of Rover’s 
tail Tommie’s mother had put a pillow 
in the wagon, and Tommie was off for 
a ride.—Selected. 


“The Family.” 


Two great, strong arms; a merry way; 

A lot of business all the day; 

And then an evening frolic gay, 
That’s father. 


A happy face-and sunny hair, 

The best of sweetest smiles to spare, 

The one you know is always there, 
That’s mother. 


A bunch of lacy and ruffly frocks, 

A Teddy bear, a rattle box; 

A squeal, some very wee pink socks, 
That’s baby. 


A lot of noise; a suit awry, 
A wish for candy, cake and pie, 
My grammar may be wrong, but my! 
That’s me! 
—Woman’s Home Companion. 


The Magic Bower. 


Down by the beehives, wnere the borage 
grows, i 

And dull red clove carnations crowd in, 
swaying rows— 

There is my hiding 
woes. 


place from earthly 


From all the stupid things that gsTrown- 


ups do, 

Who seem to think—and it’s vacation, 
too!— 

That what they want is always best for 
you. 


From visitors, on glorious summer days, 

Dressed up and walking my enchanted 
ways, 

Who peer this way and that, with sugared 
phrase, 


“Where is the child? 
of doors,” 

“Td like you to have seen her.” 
they pause— 

Silence, but for the bees returning with 
their stores, 

Humming so softly, while as softly blows 

A little wind of clove, and hay, and 

A little wind of clover, and hay, and 
TOSOss sons 


I know she’s out 


Here 


I peer out from my spyhole, lying flat— 

Two women, and my mother in her gar- 
den hat, 

Walk slowly back across the lawn, and: 

A Fairy Fortress, walled on every side, 

Roofed and secure, where none but me 
may bide. . . . 


What though the gardener chuckles as 
he digs, 
“Yez got a foine house, since we sold 
th’ pigs!” ied 
—Ethel Wolff, in New York Times; 


School Desks, 
Opera Chairs, 
Folding Chairs 
Kindergarten Cuairs, 
Church Pews, 
School Supplies, 
Blackboards 


Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. ch. 


Camps and Tours 


A Great Gathering « 


of 


Churchmen 


The International Convention of the 
Brotherhood of St. Andrew is an unparal- 
leled opportunity for men to meet:.for: 
consideration of the vital things in the 
life of the Church. 

Practical methods of spreading the 
Kingdom are discussed; new inspiration 
is gained for Christian service; Christian 
fellowship is fostered. 


A kind of vacation that refreshes and | 
builds worth-while. 


CHICAGO, September 19-23, 1923, _ 
For particulars address: 
BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW, 
Room 515, 180 No. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN 


SEPicMBER 8, 1923. — 


Classified Advertising and Notices 


All notices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 
per agate line, cach insertion. Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
peeking positions. No adsertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. 

Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 
smesertion shall appear. ¥ 

Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. Over 
forty words at the obituary rate. Obttuaries and resolutions, 20 cents per line. Six words to the average line. 

aba department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 
bo ished. 


LADY OF REFINEMENT, OVER FORTY, 
wishes position as companion, chaperon 
or matron. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress S. H. S., 9 West Thirty-first St., 
Savannah, Ga. ; 
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sf HELP WANTED. 


SINGING BOYS WANTED. 

A FEW PLACES ARE STILL OPEN for 
boys with good voices in St. Paul’s Boys’ 
| School, Baltimore, Md. Must be between 
10 and 13 years cf age. School with beau- 
tiful grounds, and new and healthful 
building, on Rogers Avenue, near Mount 
Washington, Maryland. Tuition of sing- 
ing boys $250 per annum. Apply to REV. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. » 


PIPE ORGANS. : 

If the purchase of an organ is con- 

templated, address HENRY PILCHER’S 

SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 

acture the highest grade at reasonable 

prices. Particular attention given to de- 
gigning organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Cziiadren—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of cnhil- 
Gren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- : 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience | A. B. KINSOLVING, D. D., Baltimore, Md. 
in this line of work. Address’ Miss: Sue |- jampmaa LOGEICAL. Fo.) 2 
L Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- | RECTOR WANTED—St. Paul’s Church, 
mond, Va, R. F. D. 2. | Batesville, Ark., is without a Rector. 
; Batesville is a very healthful town of 


ANTIQUES. about 5,000 population, situated in North 
WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES| Central Arkansas in the Ozark Moun- 
for old-time furniture and antiques of/| tains. It is an old college town and her 


all kinds. H. C. Valentine, 209 East 


citizens are a cultured and refined people. 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. = 


WANTED—A TEACHER FOR ALL 
grades through seventh, in Morgan’s 
Mill Church School. City conveniences 
in Mission House. Please write at once. 
Address Deaconess Boyd, Bluemont, Va. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, YOUNG PROTEST- 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 


Loans of such sums desired by church- ant, experienced teacher governess; 
mission in large city. To run six months good reference. Salary $60 a month. 
or year. Principal payable on 60 days For girl 9. County. Send picture and 


notice in case of emergency need. Will reference to Box 15, Fairville, Chester 


pay legal rate in this state—i0 per cent Co., Pa. ae : 
—payable quarterly. GENTLEWOMAN, LIVING IN LARGE 
home, central, would be interested in 


helping two ladies spend winter reéa- 
sonably in historic Alexandria. Address 
Miss B., 701 Prince St., Alexandria, Va. 


@bituaries 


GEORGE LEE STOCKETT. 


L. L. §. 


For particulars write 
1406 Park Avenue, | 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 
near Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Fall and 
winter seasons. 
——— EE ESS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
FLORENTINE CHRISTMAS CARDS, $1.00 
dozen, assorted. Calendars, etc. 

Zara, Box 4243, Germantown, Pa. 

ALTAR FURNISHINGS, 

THE CATHEDRAL STUDIO & SISTERS 
of the Church (of London, England). All 
Church embroideries and materials. Stoles 
with crosses from $7.50; Eurse and veil 
from $15. Surplices and exquisite Altar 
linens, Church vestments imported free of 


Entered into Life Eternal, August 25, 
1923, at his home in Jersey City, N.. J., 
GEORGE LEE STOCKETT, son of the 
late John Thomas and Mary S. Stockett. 
He is survived by his wife, Edith Beau 
Stockett; a son, B. Heline Stockett: a 
sister, Mrs. Benjamin Fish Thompson; and 


JOHN BERNARD LIGHTFOOT. 


Entered into life eternal on Thursday, 
May 24, at his home in Richmond, Va., 
JOHN BERNARD LIGHTFOOT, second 
son of John Bernard and Harriet Field 
Lightfoot, of Port Royal, Caroline Co., 
Va 


of duty. Miss L. V. Mackrille, 11 W. 5 ; 
Kirke St., Chevy Chase, Washington, D. He was in the seventy-third year 


his age, being born on March 29, 1851. 
He is survived by his widow, a daugh- 
ter of Captain Robert D. Minor, of the 
United States and Confederate States 
Navies. and two brothers. 

The subject of this sketch was widely 
known and beloved in the ‘city of his 
adoption. His business, social and church 
| connections were among the valued ex- 
periences of a long and noble life. A life 
in large measure given for the benefit 
of his fellowman, particularly for those 
|of his inner circle. Responsibilities that 


Z. 


Cc. Tel. Cleveland 5 


BOARDING—WASHINGTON. 

1346 PARK ROAD COURT, APARTMENT 
208, formerly the Magnolia. After Au- 
gust 15 Miss Bouldin can accommodate 
transiently, one or more ladies. 

A COMFORTABLE ROOM FOR WINTER, 
in small family. very moderate board, 
near railroad station. Reference. Ad- 
dress C. C. M, Box 116, The Plains, Va. 


SITUATION WANTED. 


A LADY OF EXPERIENCE DESIRES A 
position as housemother in scheol or 


met until the close of life. 


a brother, Alfred W. Stockett. ; 


usually come with middle age, rested upon| passed from time to eternity. 
him from boyhood, and were manfully} born in Richmond, Va., the 6th of July, 


Greenwood, Va. She was the daughte 
of Dr. John Bolling Garrett and Nann 
Harrison Garrett, and was born on Oc- 
| Plain 17, 1853, at their home, “Clover 


Plains,’ near Greenwood, only a short 


distance from the home where she 
| breathed her last. Her parents moved to 
“Eureka,” not far from Scottsville, Va., 


when she was an infant, and she was 
baptized at Christ Church, near the pres- 
ent Glendower. Her father died when she 
was only two years old, and her mother 
immediately returned with the children 


to “Clover Plains,” where she remained 
| till 1879. 
Mrs. Purcell came of a long line of 


well-known ancestry and inherited that 
charm and grace of manner so peculiar 
| to the Virginia gentlewoman. She was 
educated at private schools near Green- 
wood, and finished her course at the 
school of Mr. Leigh Powell, Richmond, 
Va. As one of the little girls attending 
| the same school in the country, I cannot 
‘refrain from mentioning the lasting im- 
pression made upon my young life by 
her beautiful spirit, and the influence for 
good that was made upon me at that 
formative period of my life. The ap- 
proval of ‘Miss Lizzie” was ample re- 
ward for any amount of hard work. She 
| was endowed with a bright mind and a 
keen sense of humor which made her a 
most charming and agreeable companion. 
After her graduation she taught for seve- 
ral years, chiefly in the home of her cou- 
|sin, Rev. Randolph H. McKim, then re- 
| siding in New York City, who wrote of 
her: “Not only have her pupils greatly 
improved, but she has won their love and 
the esteem and confidence of their par- 
ents and of many in the community... . 
pone have felt it a privilege to have her 
under our roof.” 


On December 13, 1882, she married Mr. 
Samuel H. Purcell, of Richmond, Va., from 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. Charles G. 
Barney, of that city, the ceremony being 
performed in St. James’ Church. For a 
number of years she lived in Mississippi, 
but returned in 1893 to her beloved Vir- 
ginia to spend the rest of her life. 

While Mrs. Purcell’s health had not 
been good for several months, at Christ- 
mas time she seemed well and had spent 
a happy holiday season with her husband 
and four of her children around her. A 
few days later she was stricken with 
apoplexy, followed in three days by a 
second stroke, and in peace and quiet 
her beautiful spirit took its flight to her 
heavenly home. The “beauty of holiness” 
shone upon her brow as she lay in her 
last sleep, and we could have but one 
thought as we looked upon her sweet 
face—that for her “to depart and be with 
Christ” was far better. She is survived 
by her husband, four sons and two daugh- 
ters (two little ones having preceded her 
many vears ago), and one- little grand- 
daughter. Besides the immediate ‘family, 
she leaves many relatives and a host of 
friends to mourn her loss, but rejoicing 
that they had the privilege of knowing 
and loving her. 

She was laid to rest in the cemetery 
|of Emmanuel Church, Greenwood, with 
which church her life had been closely 
associated from Fer earliest childhood, and 
of which she was an earnest and de- 
voted member. Her mother was the only 
communicant of the Episcopal Church in 
the neighborhood when Emmanuel was 
‘built in the early sixties, and her chil- 


of | dren were trained from infancy to rever- 


‘ence, love and work for it. Her four 
sons and two nephews bore the loved 
body to its last resting place, where she 
with many loved ones sleeps, “looking 
for that blessed hope and the glorious 
appearing of the great God and our Sa- 
viour, Jesus Christ,’ : 
A. Ses 


MARY EMSLIE RANDOLPH. 


At Woodbourne, Pa., on the 15th of 
August, 1923, MARY EMSLIE RANDOLPH 
She was 


1236, and was the daughter of the late 


A childlike faith, a bouyant trust in| George D. Fisher and Elizabeth Garrigues 


college. Address “G.,” care of Southern | the guidance and love of God, marked|Higginbotham—the former a son of 
—Churthman.___#__t___________§__ __/hjs upright, fearless spirit. No repining,|George Fisher, of Richmond, and Ann 


MIDDLE-AGED SOUTHERN WOMAN OF | no complaint ever clouded his days, when 
refinement and education desires posi- 
tion as companion or housekeeper, 
where servants are kept, to either man 
or woman. References exchanged. Ad- 
dress Mrs. S. B., 420 Fourth Street, 

_ Brooklyn, N. Y. 

EXPERIENCED AND 
teacher in public and private schools 
desires position to teach in private fam- 
ily. Moderate terms. Early reply de- 
sired. Address Miss Ellis, care of 
Southern Churchman. 

YOUNG CHURCHWOMAN WANTS POsI-; 
tion to teach children in lower grades 
in private school or church institution. 
Has State diploma and experience. Ad- 
dress “J.,’ care Southern Churchman. _ 

LADY OF EXPERIENCE AND REFINE- 
ment desires position as companion cr 
secretary. References exchanged. Rich- 
mond preferred. Address X., Box 53; 
Station B, Richmond, Va. 


business career to years of invalidism, 
‘submission to the wiil of God was the 
keynote of his life, and his inactive vears 
were filled with a happy calm, amid his 
beloved surroundings, in the society of 
his friends and loved ones until the sum- 
mons came welcoming this faithful ser- 
vant of God to his heavenly home. 

“A life hid with Christ in God.” 

wah Bs 


ELIZABETH ASHTON PURCELL. 


As the old year, 1922, was taking its 
flight, the beautiful spirit of one of God’s 
“noble women” was also taking its flight 
to its eternal home to be “forever with 
the Lord,” whom she had loved and served. 

ELIZABETH ASHTON GARRETT, wife 
of Samuel H. Purcell, died on December 

31, 1922, at her home, “Clifton,” 


SUCCESSFUL 
1 
i 


near 


Ambler, a daughter of Jacquelin Ambler, 


life was changed for him from a vigorous |‘frst Treasurer of the State of Virginia. 


For generations. at Jamestown, at Wil- 
liamsburg, and at Richmond, the fore- 
bears of Mary Fisher had been devoted 
adherents to the Church of England, and 
her early manifestations of piety and 
religious zeal were only the natural ex- 
\ pression of the Christian activity and en- 
.thusiasm of her ancestors. The Civil War 
breaking out in her early womanhood, — 
brought what to her was a high privilege 
of service to the cause of the Confeder- 
acy—in the home, in hospitals and prisons, 
near the camps and the battlefield—in- 
deed, wherever the presence of women 
was permitted. 

Shortly after the war she was married 
to Peyton Randolph. of Richmond, Va., 
Major of Engineers in the regular 
federate Army attached to Armistead’ 
Brigade, and at his death in 1891, vie 
vresident of the present Southern Rez 
way. 


Con- 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1923. 


Throughout her married life, the reli- 
wious activities of Mrs. Randolph were 
conspicuous. Organizing the church at 
the White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., where 
her husband was located in the early 
seventies, afterwards at St. Paul’s, Alex- 
andria, Va., under the guidance of her 
“greatly beloved rector, Dr. George H. Nor- 
ton, later at Old Monumental, in Rich- 
mond, where she had been baptized and 
married, at the Church of the Incarna- 
tion, Washington, D. C., and again at St. 
Paul’s, Alexandria, after the death of her 


husband, her leadership in church work} 


only terminated towards the close of her 
life at Ascension, in Amherst, Va., where, 
on the death of her daughter Mary, the 
wife of O. L. Evans, she undertook, though 
advanced in years, the rearing of her 
three grandchildren, the youngest of 
whom, Theodore H. Evans, is now a stu- 
dent at the Virginia Theological Semi- 
mary. Wherever she lived there was al- 
ways to her full opportunity of advanc- 
ing the kingdom. of God, and at all times 
her efforts were ceaseless in the service 
of the Church. Possessing a thorough 
and discriminating knowledge of the 
Scriptures, she gladly gave her best in 
leading classes of Bible Study, letting 
the light of her great learning shine for 
others as cheerfully, as she was ever 
ready and unweary in good works of 
every character—ministering to the poor 
and oppressed, the sick and _ suffering, 
and to hearts stricken with the manifold 
‘sorrows of life. 

A most interesting and impressive per- 
sonality. of singular candour and charm, 
enriched by a contralto voice of marvel- 
ous power and sweetness, with the bear- 
ing characteristic of her race and the 
eulture of her time, her tender sympathy 
rand helpfulness’ diffused unsneakable 
comfort, and the divine love with which 
her soul was filled left no room for un- 
lovely trivialities. Throughout her long 
life she fought the good fight, she kept 
the faith, and in perfect confidence and 
unafraid she welcomed the light of the 
eternal morning as she joined the choir 
invisible— on 


“Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence.” 


On the afternoon of August 17, 1923, 
sshe was laid to rest beside her husband 
in beautiful Rock Creek Cemetery, Wash- 
ington, there to await with him a glo- 
rious resurrection. 

Mrs. Randolph is survived by her daugh- 
ters, Mrs. John T. Harris. Harrisonburg, 
Va.; Mrs. John Barker, Woodbourne, Pa.: 
Mrs. Percy Harris. Scottsville, Va. and 
Mrs. C. Landon Scott, Jr., of ERE SEN 


NEWS NOTES. 
(Continued from page 16.) 


will be reached. 

Eastern Oregon was represented at 
the Coeur D’Alene and Oregon Summer 
Schools and Bishop Remington lectured 
vat each. 

After two years of constant service in 
South Dakota and Hastern Oregon the 
Bishop has just stopped for a _ two 
weeks’ vaaction at Wallowa Lake. This 
is called the ‘‘Switzerland of America”’ 
and Bishop Remington announces that 
Hastern Oregon will have her own Sum- 
mer School there next year. 

Read the article, ‘“You Bet,’’ in Au- 
gust Spirit of Missions and “Duffy” 
sends his kind regards to all Church 
folks everywhere. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


The Rev. Clarence A. Grayhurst, Dor- 


chester, Mass., has accepted the call to 


the rectorship of St. George’s Church, 
Sixty-first Street and Hazel Avenue, 
Philadelphia. He will take charge Sep- 
tember 9. 

The new rector is at present assistant 


at All Saints’ Church, Dorchester, a sub- 


urb of Boston. He is a graduate of 
Nashota Theological Seminary, Wiscon- 
‘sin. 

The Rev. G. La Pla Smith, who ias 
served the parish for sixteen years, has 


‘resigned owing to his health, and after 


he has recuperated, will engage in mis- 
sionary work. 
In virtually all the Episcopal Church- 


' 


| 


regular fall schedule of services was 
resumed Sunday, September 2. During 
the summer there nave been several 
changes in rectorships. Sept. 1 the Rev. 
John M. Weber assumed the rectorship 
of St. James’ Church, West Philadel- 
phia, succeeding the Rev. W. M. Cava- 
nagh, who resigned some months ago. 
Mr. Weber, who is a graduate of the 
Philadelphia Divinity School, was or- 
dained to the priesthood last Febru- 
ary by Bishop Garland. Until his call 
to St. James’ he was an assistant to the 
Rey. B. Janney Rudderow at Holy Trini- 
ty Memorial Chapel, Twenty-second 
and Spruce Streets. 

On Sunday the Rev. M. K. B. Ogle, 
who has been assistant to the Rev. Louis 
C. Washburn at Old Christ Church, Sec- 
ond Street near Market, begun his rec- 
torship of Christ Church, Sixth and Ven- 
anago Streets, succeeding the Rev. A. 
H. Holt. Mr. Ogle is a graduate of 
Princeton and the Philadelphia Divinity 
School and was ordained to the priest- 
hood in 1903 by the late Bishop Mac-- 
kay-Smith. 

The Rev. Charles N. Spalding, who 
was Vicar of Grace Chapel in Philadel- 
phia some years ago, returns to the 
Diocese of PePnnsylvania from the Dio- 
cese of Marquette, Michigan, and will 
take charge of the Church of the Ad- 
vent, at Kennet Square, Chester Coun- 
ty. Mr. Spalding was born in Madison, 
Wisconsin. He is a graduate of the 
General Theological Seminary and was 
ordained to the priesthood in 1894 by 
Bishop Potter. He was formerly rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Goronado, Cal.; 
Vicar of St. Paul’s Pro-Cathedral, Los 
Angeles; assistant at St. Thomas, New 
York, and the American Church, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 


Official announcement of the ordina- 
tion to the priesthood of the Rev. Her- 
bert A. Donovan, of Philadelphia, by 
Bishop Rhinelander was made at the 
Church House of the Diocese of Penr 
sylvania: yesterday, cotpled with the 
additional announcement that Mr. Don- 
ovan will sail for Liberia, where he 
will be associated with Bishop Overs 
in the Liberian Mission field. 

Mr. Donovan is a graduate of the 
Commercial School of Temple Universi- 
ty in this city; St. Stephen’s College and 
the Virginia Theological Seminary. He 
was ordained Deacon by Bishop Gar- 
land last February. His advancement 
to the priesthood by Bishop Rhineland- 
er, was last Friday in Gloucester, Mass. 
In Liberia, Mr. Donovan will be located 
at St. John’s Industrial School, Cape 
Mount, taking the place of the Rev. 
Ellwood Haines, who is to return to this 
country on furlough. 
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New Duties. 


I suppose there are such, though not 
so many as we imagine. ‘‘New occa- 
sions teach new duties,’ of course. But 
most times the new ocgapion teaches 
need of new loyalty toda old duty. 
When Nehemiah set his workmen at the 
task of rebuilding the walls of their 
holy city, they needed no surveyor to 
show where the work should be done. 
The ruins were plain; and to rebuild 
upon the old foundations was the duty. 
Few of us need to make new VOWS. 
What we probably need is to return 
to old vows and keep them. Few lives 
are altar-less: neglected altars consti- 
tute the most imminent tragedy. Luth- 
er won back an old truth. Wesley 
helped men to recover an old passion 
for goodness. ‘Renew a right spirit 
within me,’’ cried the psalmist. Usually, 
I think, the taking up of an old duty 
calls for more real spirit than does the 
taking on of a new duty. Back to the 
walls, then, ‘‘with song and with trump- 


we es in the Diocese of Pennsylvania the et.’’—George Clarke Peck. 
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In the Amen Corner 


“Let us send no thought into the 
world that will not cheer, purify or 
heal.’”’ 


fiaener Saree Year ahs eer % Bb cls 


If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 

Who have our envy now. 


—Selected. 
* * * * * 


Motto on Goethe’s ring: 
“Haste not. Rest not.’’ 
* * * * * 
“Have pity on our foolishness, 
And give us eyes that we may see 
Beneath the shopman’s clumsy dress, 
The splendor of humanity. 
—Joyce Kilmer. 
* * * * * 

“The common product of a world of 
evolution is a character which creates 
happiness—replete within itself with 
divine possibilities of ever fresh life 
and ever larger joy, fulfilling truth and 
beauty in directions forever new.’— 
John Fiske. 

* * x * * 
Fleas, as Scientists do say, 
Have other fleas, that on them pray, 
And these have other fleas that bite 
"em: 
And so goes on ‘ad infinitum.’ 
—Selected. 
* * * * * 
Build a little fence of trust around to- 
day— 
Fill the space with loving deeds, and 
therein stay. 
Look not through the shining bars upon 
tomorrow; 
God will help thee bear what comes of 
joy or sorrow, 
—M. L. Butts. 
The Higher the Lower. 
Uncle Ted: ‘‘An’ ’ow are you gettin’ 


along at school now, Ted? What are 
yer learnin’?”’ 
Ted: “‘Not too bad, Uncle. I’m learn- 


ing reading, writing, sums and things. 
Oh, yes, and religion, too.’’ 
Uncle Ted: ‘‘Gracious! Religion?” 
Ted: “‘Yes, but different from Joe’s. 
I’m taught that we all come from 
Adam. Joe’s in a higher class, and he’s 
taught we all come from monkeys.”— 
Sydney Bulletin. 
* * * * * 


To live life’s story well needs wisdom, 


too— 
Wisdom to pass by grossness unde- 
filed, 
To see the worst of nature and come 
through 


Fit to be trusted by a iittle child. 
To know that mud exists and must be 

seen, 

But still to fill your life with what 

is clean. 
—Edgar A. Guest. 
* * oe * * 

There is romance everywhere and 
everywhen, if we have eyes to see it, 
and ears to catch its message.—Jef- 
frey Farnol. 

I have done a braver thing 

Than all the worthies did, 

And yet a braver still doth spring, 

Which is, to keep that hid. 

—John Donne. 

Good and evil keep strict accounts, 
and a man’s face is their ledger.—James 
Branch Cabell. 

* * * * * 
How vainly through infinite toil and 
strife 

The many their wishes employ: 
Since all that is truly delightful in life 

Is what all, if they will, might en 

joy. 
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Southern Engraving Co.| 


“Wngraving of Quality.” 
Wedding Invitations, Announce- 
ments, Business and Callings Cards. 
Samples sent upon request. 

P. O. Box 1354 Richmond, Va. 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


§. T. Beveridge & Co. | 


Office: 7th and Byrd Sts. 


Warehouse and Elevator: 6th to 7th 
and Byrd Sts. 


Richmond, Va, 


The South's Best Book Store 


HUNTER & CO. 


105 HE. Broad Street 
Richmond, Va. 
Stationers, Engravers, Bookmen 
Prompt and Reliable Service. 


Nota Laxative 


Nujol is a lubricant—not a 
medicine or laxative — so 
cannot gripe. 

When you are constipated, 
not enough of Nature’s lu- 
bricating liquid is produced 
in the bowel to keep the food 
waste soft and moving. Doc- 
tors prescribe Nujol because 
it acts like this natural lubri- 
cant and thus secures regular 
bowel movements by Nature’s 
own method — lubrication. 


Try it today. 


REGUS: PAT. OFF, 


A LUBRICANT-NOT A LAXATIVE 


BEVERLEY HEATING 


The best for Homes, Churches, Stores 
and Buildings for all uses. 


R. O. BEVERLEY HEATING CO., INO. 
9 N. 7th St., Richmond, Va. 
QUALITY—SERVICE, 


Wm. H. Paimer, President 
B. €. Lewis, Jr., Secretary 
J. M. Leake, General Agent 


Shepherd-Prince 


Translated from the work of the famous Hebrew author poretam Mapu by B. A. M. Schapiro. 
Introduction by Prof. Robert Dick Wilson, Ph. D., D. D.. LL. D. 


Popular edition, cloth bound, 410 pages.................6-5- $2.50, Postpaid 
De Luxe edition, beautifully bound and illustrated.......,.. $5.25, Postpaid ~ 


112 North Fifth St., 


The Virginia Trust 


was chartered in 1892 to conduct a 
Trust business— 


x xX X 


And for 30 years acting as EXECUTOR, GUARD- 
IAN and TRUSTEE has been its chief business, 
and it proposes to continue on that line. 


x xX XX 


Will the reader please remember that? 


Virginia Trust Co. 


THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 
Richmond, Va. 


Capital Stock, - -- = = §$ 1,000,000.00 
Surplus earned, - = =  §$ 1,000,000.00 
Held in trust, - = = =  $25,000,000.00 


P. S.—The Company’s strong financial backing and its 
long experience in the business makes it more economical 
and safer for a man to appoint this Company as executor 
and trustee than an individual. We honestly believe that 
to be a fact, and invite confidential interviews on the sub- 
ject of will-making. 


INCGRPORATED 1832 


Virginia Fire and Marine 


Insurance Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Assets - - - =. $3,071,3516.78 


Wm. H. Palmer, Jr., Vice-President 
J. C. Watson, Treasurer : 
Wm. P. Hill, Aest. Secretary 5 


The 


PS FAAS 


Bible lovers should read this historical romance of thejtimes 


of the Prophet Isaiah. It will make the reader, through its 
thrilling pages, live in the time and conditions that surround 
the Bible stories. 


ORDER NOW FROM 


SOUTHERN CHURCHMAN CO. 


_ Richmond, Venus ne 


